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NEW POEM, BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
The Child of the Islands: a Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Pp. 238. _ 

London, Chapman and Hall. 

This volume is beautifully got up, as the trade phrase is: it is on handsome | 
paper, in handsome type, handsomely embellished, and elegantly bound. The|, 
theme is a contrast between the rich and the poor; and in the aristocratic style 
of its execution it might represent the former class in the book world, and put 
quite out of countenance the * million” of cheap, low, and seedy looking pub- 
lications by which it wil! be surrounded on counter, shelf, and stall. So much 
for externals The Child of the Islands is a poetic title for the Prince of | 
Wales, and the lesson taught, from the first page to the last. is one worthy of | 
woman’s feeling heart, and the author's sympathising genius. She invokes 
those who are blest with the means, to apply an untiring and weil-directed, 
benevolence to the relief of distress. She -hews them the biessings they en 
joy, and the comforts of their happy destiny ; and she exrnestly pleads the 
cause of all who perish for want, be it of physical sustenance or mental instruc- 
tion. She points out their bounden duties, and justly reproves their neglect or 
careless aud irregular performance of taem. Indeed, we are inclined to think, 
that more misery exists from the ignorance of the rightly disposed how best to! 
apply the remedy, than from an unwillingness on their part to help their fellow 
creatures; much is given to charity in our land, but much is wasted, and much 
uncalled for in consequence of inability to seek out the proper objects and 
know how to serve them. 

“ Were you ever thirsty,” said a deplurable wietch to a kind hearted indi- 
vidual who was aiming at his selace ;—* wore you ever thirsty and without a 
drop of any thing to drink?” 

“No!” 

“Were you ever hungry and without a morsel of food to eat!” 

Never!” 

“ Were you ever a-cold and without a particle of fuel to warm your starving, 
_imbs 1” 

No, never!” 

“Then what can you know of the sufferings of the poor! How can you 
relieve them !” 

In trush they must be closely inspecied, or the worst ills will remain undis- 
covered, and the best of bounties be thrown away upon the undeserving. —Bot 
to return to Mrs. Norton 

Her poem is divided into the four seasons of Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter ; in each of which she takes desultory views of various descript'ons of 
poverty, and from them warmly inculcates friendly and philanthropic principles 
to prompt the powerful in their exertions, and to encourage gratitude in the 
weak who experience the benefit. The first four stanzas of the opening will 
exhibit the poetical structure and merit of the composition : 


“ Of all the joys that brighten suffering earth, 

What joy is welcomed Irke a new-born child ! 

» What life so wretched, but that, at its birth, 
Some hearts rejoiced —some lip in gladness smiled ! 
The poorest cottager, by love beguiled, , 
Greets his new burden with a kindly eye ; 
He knows his son must toil as he hath toiled : 
But cheerfu) Labour, standing patient by, 

Laughs at the warning shade of meagre Poverty ! 


The pettiest squire who holds his bounded sway 
In sdme far nook of England's fertile ground, 
Keeps a high jubilee the happy day | 
Which bids the bonfires blaze, the joy-bells sound, 
_ And the small tenantry come flocking round, 
‘While the old steward triumphs to declare 
The mother's suffering hour with safety crowned ; 
And then, with reverent eyes, and grey locks bare, 
Falters—‘ God biess the boy !’ his master’s son and heir ! 


The youthful couple, whose sad marriage. vow 
Received no sanction from a haughty sire, ‘ 
Feel, as they gaze upon their infant’s brow, 
Hope—ihe old friend whose strong wings never tire— 
Once more their long discouraged hearts inspire : 
For sure, they deem, the smiles of that young face 
Shall thaw the frost of his relentless ire : 
The pathway of their home their thoughts retrace, 
- And weeping, yearn to meet his reconciled embrace ! 


Yea, for this cause even Shame will step aside, 
And cease to bow the head and wring the heart ; 
For she that is a mother, but no bride, 
Out of her lethargy of woe will start, 
Pluck from her side that sorrow's barbed dart, 
And, now no longer faint and full of fears, 
Plan how she best protection may impart 
To the lone course of those forsaken years 
Which dawn in Love's warm light, though doomed to set in tears !” 
Our next selection is a picture of sadness : 
“ A feeble girl sits working all alone! 
A ruined farmer’s orphan, pale and weak ; 
- Her early home to wealthier strangers gone ; 
No rural beauty lingers on her cheek ; 
«Her woe-worn looks a woful heart bespeak ; 


Though in ber dul and rarely lifted eye 
(Whose glauces nothing hope, and nothing seek,) 
Those who have time for pity might descry 

A thousand shattered gleains of merriment gone by ! 


Her window-sill some sickly plants adorn, 
(Poor links to memories sweet of Nature's green !) 
There to the city’s smoke-pollated morn 
The primrose lifts its leaves, with buds between, 
’Minished and faint, as though their jife had been 
Nipped by long pining and obscure regret ; 
Tora from the senny bank where erst were seen 
Lovely and meek companions, thickly set, — 

The cowslip, rich in scent, and humble violet ! 


Too fanciful ! the plant but pines like her 
For purer sir, for sunbeams warm and kind ; 
Th’ enliveaing joy of nature’s busy stir, 
The rural fveedom, long since left behind ! 
For the fresh woodlands,—for the summer wind,— 
The open fields with perfumed clover spread :— 
The hazel co; se, whose branches intertwined 
Made natural! bowers and arches overhead, 

With many a narrow path, where only two could tread. 


Never, oh ! never more, shal! these afford 
Her stified heart their innocent delight ! 
Never. oh! never more, the rich accord 
Of feathered songsters make her morning bright ! 
Earning scant bread, that finds no appetite, 
The sapless life she toils for lingers on ; 
And when at length it sink» in dreary night, 
A shallow, careless grave is dug,—where none 
Come round to bless her rest, whore ceaseless tesks are done !’ 


This, to our taste, is sweetly touching and unexaggerated ; but a more piteou s 


portrait follows : 


“ There the man hides, whose better days are dropped wh sed 
like a veil of shame ; 
ho, till the fluttering pulse of life hath stopped, 
Suffers in silence, and Laser his name ;— 
There the lost victim, on whose tarnished fame 
A double taint of death aud sin must rest, 
Dreams of her village-home and parents’ blame, 
And in her sleep, by pain and cold opprest, 
Draws close her tattered shaw! athwert shivering breast. 


Her history is written in her face : 

The bloom hath left her cheek, but not from age ; 

Youth, without innocenee, or love, or grace, 

Blotted with tears, still lingers on that page ! 

Smooth brow, soft hair, dark eyelash, seem to wage 

With furrowed lines a contradiction strong ; 

Till the wild witchcraft stories, which engage 

Our childish thoughts, of magic change and wrong, 
Seem realised in her—so old, and yet so young ! 


And mapy a wretch forlorn, and huddled group 

Of strangers met in brotherhood of woe ; 

Heads that beneath their burden weakly stoop,— 

Youth's tangled curls, and Age’s locks of snow,— 

Rest on those wooden pillows, till the glow 

Of morning the brightening earth shall pass, 

And these depart, none asking where they go ; 

Lost in the world's confused and gathering mass,— 
While a new slide fills up life's magic lantern glass.” 


A more comprehensive glance draws an admirable and affecting moral from 
the weil-trodden ground of Hyde Park—*: My lady”’ enjoying her luxurious 
drive in that fashionable resort : : 


« Yet even with her we well might moralise ; 
(No place too gay, ifso the heart incline !) 
For dark the seal of death and judgment lies 
Upon thy rippling watters, Serpentine ! 
Day after day, drawn up in a linkéd line, 
Your lounging beauties smile on idle men, 
Where suicides have braved the will divine, 
Watched the calm flood that lay beneath their ken, 
Dashed into seeming peace, and never rose again. 


There, on the pathway where the well-groomed steed 
Restless!y paws the earth, aldrmed and shy; 

While his enameured rider nought can heed 
Save the soft glance of some love-lighted eye ; oun ice 
There they dr out the wretch who came to die!) . 

There was he laid—stiff, stark, and motionless, 
And searched for written signs to notify W 
What pang had driven him tosuch sore excess, 

And who-should weep his loss, and pity bis distress ! 

Cross from that death-pond to the fa: ther side, 
Where fewer. loiterers wander to and fro, 
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There,—buried under London's modern pride, 

And ranges of white buildir.gs,—long ago 

Stood Tyburn Gate and gallows! Scenes af woe, 
Bitter, heart rending. have been acted here ; 
While. as he swung in stifling horrid throe, 

Hoarse echoes smote the dying felon’s ear, 


Of yells from fellow-men, triumphant in his fear : 
* * * * * * 
Betwixt the deathly stream and Tyburn Gate 
Stand withered trees, whove sapless boughs have seen 
Beauties whose memory now }s vut of date, 
And lovers on whose graves the moss is green ! 
While Spring, for ever fresh, with smile serene, 
Woke up grey Time, and drest his scythe with flowers, 
And flashed sweet light the tender leaves between, 
And bid the wild-bird carol in the bowers, 

Year after year the same, with glad returning hours. 


Oh, those old trees ! what see they when the beam 
Falls on blue waters frm the bluer sky ? 
When young Hope whispers low, with smiles that seem 
Too joyous to be answered with a sigh ! 
The sce eis then of pro: perous gaiety ; 
Thick-swarming crowds on summer pleasure bent, 
And equipages formed for luxury ; 
While rosy children, young and innocent, 

Dance in the onward path, and frolic with content. 


But when the scattered leaves on those wan boughs 
Quiver beneath the night wind's rustling breath ; 
When jocund merriment, and whispered vows, 
And children's shouts, are hushed ; and still as death 
Lies all in heaven above and earth beneath ; 
When clear and distant shine the stedfast stars 
O'er lake and river, mountain, brake, and heath,— 
And smile, unconscious of the woe that mars 

The beauty of earth’s face, deformed by misery’s scars ; 


What see the old trees then ? Gaunt, pallid forms 
Come, creeping sadly to their hollow hearts, 
_ Seeking frail shelter from the winds and storms, 


The taught would choose their teacher : be it so! 
Doubtless his lessons they will humbly learn, 
Bowing the meek heart reverently low, 
Who first claim right to choose him or to spurn ; 
Drop sentences of suffrage in the urn, 
And ballot for that minister of God, 
Whose sacred mission is to bid them turn 
Obedient eyes toward the chastening rod, 

Ard walk the narrow path by humbler Christians trod : 


Cnoose,—since your forms permit that choice to be,— 
But chouse in brotherhood and pious love ; 

Assist at that selection solemnly, 

As ata sacrifice to One above.” 


And, 

“ When that indulgence which the perfect grants, 
By the imperfect also shall be granted ; 
When narrow light that falls in crooked slants, 
Shines broad and bright where’er its glow is wanted : 
When cherished errors humbly are recanted ; 
When there are none who set themselves apart, 
To watch how prayers are prayed, and sweet hymns chanted, 
With eyes severe, and criticising heart,— 

As though some player flawed the acting of his part. 


From saints on earth—defend vs, saints in heavén ! 
By their un-likeness to the thing they ape ; 
- Their cheerlessness where God such joy hath given 
(Covering this fair world with a veil of crape). 
Their lack of kindliness in any shape ; 
Their fierce, false judgments of another's sin ; 
And by the narrowness of mind they drape 
With fall-blown fantasies, and boasts to win 
A better path to heaven than others wander in !” 
Winter is rendered more drear by a version of the fatal retreat from Cabul : 
but there is also an excellevt delineation of the opera dancing and dancers. The 
delusion and fal! of one of these gay creatures are thus concluded : 
“ And thou, frst flatterer of her early prime, 
Ere praises grew familiar as the light, 
And the young feet flew round in measured time 
Amid a storm of clapping every night ; 


In broken rest, disturbed by fitful starts ! 

There, when the chill rain falls, or lightning darts, 

Or balmy summer nights are stealing on, 

Houseless they slumber, close to wealthy marts 

And gilded homes :—there, where the morning sun 
That tide of wasteful joy and splendour looked upon '” | 
In the summer we have a striking account of a gipsey female perishing in 
, gael. and another as a felon onhis trial; out of which the author deduces a 

ible argument in favour of education. Ship building and the wreck of a 
vessel are also subjects treated with great talent. 

Autumn recals the wild beauties of Scotland to the heart of the writer. whose 
early memories are linked to that *‘ land of the mountain and flood.” And, 
she sings it charmingly : 

“ Brown Autumn cometh, with her liberal hand 

Binding the harvest in a thousand sheaves : 

A yellow glory brightens o’er the land, 

Shines on thatched corners and low cottage-eaves, 

_ And gilds with cheerful light the fading leaves : 

Beautiful even here on hill and dale ; 

More lovely yet, where Scotland's soi} receives 

The varied rays her wooded mountains hail, 

With hues to which our faint and soberer tints are pale. 


For there the scarlet rowan seems to mock 

The red sea-coral—berries, !eaves, and all ; 

Light swinging from the moist green shining rock 

Which beds the foaming torrent’s turbid fall ; 

And there the purple cedar. grandly tall, 

Lifts its crowned head and sun-illumed stem ; 

And larch (soft drooping like a maiden’s pall) 

Bends o'er the lake, that seems a sapphire gem 
Dropt from the hoary hill’s gigantic diadem. 


And far and wide the glorious heather blooms, 
Its regal mantle o'er the mountains spread ; 
Wooing the bee with honey-sweet perfumes, 
By many a viewless wild flower richly shed ; 
Up-springing ‘neath the glad exulting tread 
Of ea,er climbers, light of heart and limb ; 
Or yielding, soft, a fresh elastic bed, 
When evening shadows gather, faint and dim, 
And sun-forsaken crags grow old, and gaunt, and grim. 


O land ! first seen when life lay all unknown, 
Like an unvisited country o'er the wave, 
Which now my travelled heart looks back upon, 
Marking each sunny path, each gloomy cave, 
With here a memory, and there a grave : 
Land of romance and beauty ; noble land 
Of Bruce and Wallace : land where, vainly brave, 
Til-fated Stuart made his final stand, 
Ere yet the shivered sword fell hopeless from his hand— 
I love you ! I remembes you.” 
And here she laments and rebukes the religious feuds which have distracted 
and broken asunder the church : 
“O Scotland, Scotland !—in these later days 
How hath thy decent worship been disgraced ! 
Where, on + our Sabbath hills, for prayer and praise, 
Solemn the feet of reverend elder paced, 
With what wild brawling, with what ruffian haste, 
Gathering to, brandish Discord’s fatal torch, 
Have men your sacred altar-grounds defaced ; 
Mocking with howling fury, at the porch, 
i in his own holy church ! 


Thou, at whose glance the smile grew really bright 
That decked her lips for tutored mirth before,— 
Wilt thou deny her and forget her quite ? 
Thy idol, for whose sake the lavish store 
In prodigal caprice thy hand was wont to pour ! 
* * * * * * 
But Prudery,—with averted angry glance,— 9 
Bars pleading, and proclaims the sentence just : 
Life’s gambler having lost her desperate chance, 
Now let the scorned one grovel inthe dust ! 
Now let the wanton share the beggar's crust ! 
Yet every wretch destroyed by passion’s lure 
Had a first love.—lost hope,—and broken trust : 
And heaven shall judge whose thoughts and lives are pure : 
Not always theirs worst sin, who worldly scorn endure.” 
And with this we close ocx picssant task ; offering to Mrs. Norton our sin- 
cere thanks for the pure spirit and prope: tone in which she has undertaken so 
good a cause, and for the high talent she has displayed in this appeal to every 
just sentiment and Christian obligation. 


SCENES OF THE CIRCASSIAN WAR. 
FROM THE GERMAN NARRATIVE OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 
PUNISHMEN I OF AN HOSTILE AUL (VILLAGE) * 

_ The war now being carried on by the Russians against those various tribes 
of the Caucasian highlands, who are generally known in Europe by the er- 
roneous appellation of Tscherkessen, or Circassians, is less a war of aggres- 
sion than one of defence against the incursions into the Russian terr.tory, this 
side of the Kuban (the north}, of those numerous tribes of mountaineers, dif- 
fering essentially amongst themselves in language and habits of living. 

For the last forty tive years the river Kuban has formed the frontier be- 
tween the Russian territory and a tract of neutral ground which extends from 
the opposite bank of the river to the high mountain-ranges, Along the entire 
length of the frontier fortified Cossack villages (Stanitzen) have been built at 
intervals of twenty wersts from one another (about 12} English miles). Be- 
tween these villages are fortified posts, and in the intervals between these 
smaller forts piquets are posted, which, however, fall back on the forts in the 
night-time. “The armed force employed in the defence of this frontier amounts 
altogether to about 128,000 men. The existence of precautionary measures 
like these wil] serve to show that a constant state of watchfulness must be 
necessary, in order to preserve the peaceable inhabitants of the country against 
the predatory incursions of the Tscherkessen; and in despite of which 
they frequently succeed in crossing the Kuban, driving away whole herds of 
cattle, and making numbers of prisoners: in the former of which species of 
robbery they, like the Cossacks, possess an almost incredible dexterity. 

The most usual sign of an impending hostile foray is an uncommon de 

of stillness on the opposite bank of the river; for then the howling of the 
wolves is no longer heard in the thick forest districts. Should it be found 
impossible to prevent the enemy from crossing over, the next object to be 
aimed at isto surround them on the Russian side of the river, or to pursue 
them to the other bank, and endeavour to cut off their retreat to the moun- 
tains. Should this also fail, an expedition is sent into their territory, for the 
purpose of inflicting punishment on them. As the Tscherkessen move only 
by night the greatest difficulty consists in finding out and following up their 
track, as inthe Indian warfare of Western America. Should the river-banks 
befsandy there is seldom much difficulty in ascertaining the direction of theit 
march ; but where the ground is covered with long grass every trace soun dis- 
appears, For this reason continuous chains of smail stones are }laid so as to 


hold down the long blades of grass; and when these stones are displaced the 
grass rises again, and shows that some one must have passed through. In 


* This narrat.ve was compuied f om the dictation vf a Russian, who was an eye-wit; 
ess of all the sceaes related ; which wiil account for tho expression of certain opin- 


lions with wh ch the British public are little likely to sympathise, as atrausia- 
, carefully avoided the slightest 
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this way we sometimes succeed in tracking them, and cutting off their re-| the two Abasechen, who, not hearing any further noise, had sat themselves 
treat to the mountains ; more especially as on such occasions their horses are, down on the top of the hill. Soon p Ban Bn one of them stood up aud seemed 
generally uch tired, whilst ‘those of the Russians are still fresh. ‘They,| to listen. Suddenly we perceived something black move up towards him,— 
however, sometimes succeed in getting clear off to their own villages, with all| there was then heard a short stifled choking noise, and he fell to the ground. 
their booty; and it thus, as we have already said, becomes necessary to punish At the same moment we could perceive the man who had remained sitting 
them : for the constant repetition of such forays is only to be prevented by the) straggie for a moment with another, and then sink back into the grass. ‘The 
diead of retaliation. twin-brothers now stood up on the spot, remained there for a moment, and then 
On occasion of one of these successful expeditions} of the Tscherkessen) hastened back to say that the danger was past ! 
General Sass succeeded in ascertaining the district from whence the plun-| “ Trogai” (Yorwards), said the General, in a low but distinct voice, and for- 
derers came. The paths or ravines which led to these were quite unknown! wards we went at an increased pace, in order to make up for the lost time. 
to the Russians ; but there are generally some Tscherkessen to be found who! 'The light now became gradually stronger, and we soon reached a plateau, 
are ready, for money's sake, (generally about eighty silver roubles,) to act as hanging over the edge of which, and below us, we caught a sight of the object 
guides. The General despatched one of these men to the place in question, of our march. We could perceive some fires still a-light; a sure sign that 
giving him a large silver watch, with the instructions to make his way alone the enemy (') unconscious of our approach, had betaken themselves to rest 
to the enemy’s aul (village), marching exactly as if he were leading a body of in full security. Meanwhile the leading hundred Cossacks had formed line, 
troops, and making the necessary pauses at the passage of rivers. defiles, &c., and were ordered to advance carefully down the slope, and surrvun! tne one 
then, on bis return, to report exactly how often the hands of the watch had! |side of the village, whilst another sotrijia (100) were ordered to dismount and 
gone round in the interval. ‘The chief thing to be aimed at in such expedi | inclose the other side on foot. The General then sat down quietly on a stone, 
tions is to calculate the march so as to bring up your detachment to the ene-, and ordered a lighted pipe to be brought to him. In reply to my query of what 
my's aul at least half an hour before sunrise. On the return of the guide it was next to be done! “ The dogs will themselves give the signal tor the at. 
was found ia this instance, by calculating the number of hours which he had) tack.” [ did not understand the meaning of this until, on the appearance of the 
employed in performing the journey, that the distance was too great to be got) first rays of the sun, the voice of the Moollah was heard calling to mornin 
over in one night. General Sass, therefore, gave orders for setting out that) prayer, which served the Kussians as a signal for the attack. This commen 
very evening, and making a forced march the whole nigh', so asto arrive be- with a general volley from all the Cossacks and the mo:ment afterwards, the 
fore daybreak at a ravine which the guide had pointed out as a good bivouac| hornhedge which surrounded the village wasescaladed, aud the gate (which 
during the daytime. The whole day was passed in this hiding-place in the) did not open sidewards, as in Europe, but was lifted up like a trap d o ) battered 
most perfect silence, as is usual on such occasions. The soldiers are neither! in. The Tscherkessen were, however, soon completely on the alert, and 
allowed to cook orsmoke, to sing, or speak above their breath ; nor dare a those scenes of butchery usual aud inevitable on such occasions now took 
word of command be given, as the slightest noise would suffice to attract the|/place. Some of the males fought their way through, and escaped to the 
attention of the hostile mountaineers. For this same reason any horse which|'woods; the women and children were hastily tumbled into the waggons on 
has the habit of snorting loudly is forthwith killed by the Cossacks, as being top of one another. The oxen, horses, and sheep, were then driven out of the 
unfit for service on this frontier. | inclosures, and we immediately commenced our retreat, We svon saw single 
Immediately after sunset the signal for marching was given, and we procee.| horsemen, afterwards more numerous bodies of cavalry, who kept hovering 
ded forwards into the mountains with the greatest possible speed and least about our flanks, on the declivities of the mountains, which were now cov- 
imaginable noise. Some friendly Tscherkessen in alliance with us formed) ered with snow, The General answered my question of * What this might 
the avant-garde ; immediately after these General Sass, on his white borse,|'mean ?"’ by saying, that [ would ascertain quite soon enough the meanmg of 
followed by a Cossack, who carried his pipe, sabre, and fowling-piece (he al-| this activity. When we returned to the difficult passage already alluded to, 


ways gocs unarmed ); after him came the officers of the staff, acd immedi | 
ately in their rear a detachment of Cossacks (1200 strong); then a weak in-| 
fan'ry battalion (500 rank and file), and a light battery of four guns, with the! 
necessary train. The rapidity with which avant-garde moved forwards.| 
and the narrowness of the detiles aud rocky paths, soon spun out our column’ 
to a disproportionate length. General Sass seemed uot to take the least no | 
tice of this ; as on such occasions he disregards all local obstructions, and lias) | 
often declared that be would continue his march until he made his point, al 

though he should only reach it with his avant-garde. Hurrying thus onwards: 
we came to au immensely steep rocky clill, up which our almost impracticable) 
narrow path wound, so that we were frequently obliged to ride single file. At) 
a sudden turn of this path a large cliff projected so much over the road that it), 


‘we found it occupied by our infantry, who covered our retreat for about four 


wersts farther, until we arrived at a large open glade ina level part of the 
forest ; this space was about four hundred paces in diameter, and had been 
previously fixed on as a rendezvous for the entire force. 

General Sass had now at length an opportunity of exhibiting the kindliness ! 
and philanthropy ! ! of his character, which formed the most remarkable contrast 
with the iron indifference of his manner during the march and the combat which 


‘aad succeeded to it. The prisoners, who, in the extreme hurry, had beea hudd ed 
‘into the carts like so much luggage, were now carefully unloaded ; the chil- 
dren were restored to their mothers*, the naked received clothing, pelisses 


were distributed, and soft beds made for those of the better class (no doubt 
their own property, which had been plundered.—Translator). Amongst them 


appeared impossible for even a single horseman to make good his passage | was a princess, or, more properly speaking, the daughter of an Abascch chief, 
much less that we should be ableto get the cannon which we we’e obliged to who acted the principal part in an interesting episode which took place to- 
take with us round the cliff. The guns were, therefore, halted at the broad || wards the close of the expedition, and to which I shall return again — linme- 
est part of the path and dismounted from their carriages, which \atier were | diately after our arrival at the place of rendezvous, General Sass ordered four 
canted over on their side, and thus carried round, where they were again set! gunshots to be fired (his usual challenge to combat), the echoes of which rol- 
up. The guns themselves, which could not be weil laid hold of, were slung) ling far and wide through the mountains—Sass Wgaraeb !i¢., Sass is inthe 
on cloaks, asif in a hammock,and were carried round the projecting an-||mountains. Whilst the soldiers were cooking their millet soup, for which, for 
gle, each by twelve men. One can imagine how much precaution and si ||want of water, they were obliged to use snow, and wiilst an excellent soup 
ence were necessary to be observed on this occasion, where the slightest false!!was being prepared for us with wine and sago, of which we had an abundant 
step of one individual bearer would have plunged all the others, together with] store. | again asked the General who or what ail these horsemen were whom 
their burden, into the abyss beneath ; in addition to which must be considered||we had previously seen on the mountains; and instead of giving mea direct 
the fear of destroying the entire detachment by an accident of this kind ; for) answer, he replied by another question, ** How many Tscherkessen may there 
had the slightest noise discovered ovr presence to the ever-vigilant enemy. ve, according to your calculation, in the surrounding woods!" I now, tomy 
they would have immediately blocked up the pass with masses of rock de-| great surprise, heard that the horsemen in question had summoned all the in- 
tached from the clids above, and thus precluded every possibility of escape | nabitants of the auls belonging to that district, and that at this moment there 
Everything, however, was got safely round the cliff, and on the other side we Jay in the forest around us atieastten thousand men ready for action. On 
pressed forwards quickly in the sharp even pace peculiar to the mountain- receiving this intelligence, [looked about me more careful y, and soon pere 
orses of the district We sovn afterwards passed so close to an aul (village), ceived a chain of our sharpshooters posted round about us, and at a distance o. 
that we could hear the lowing of cows and barking fof dogs. Fortunately the|\cue hundred paces from the edge of the wood, every one of these men, lying 1a 
inhabitants did not get wind of our presence ; the General, however, deemed) some picturesque attitude, covered by a tree or bush, held his rifle pointed to 
it prudent to leave behind two friendly ‘Tscherkessen, to act as a guard. It|\the thicket. Immedia‘ely the first shot fell, it was followed by a tremendous 
was now near dawn, when suddenly the leader of the party lifted up his|/discharge of smal] arms ; the General took off his cap, and saluting in the 
hanc ; ahich signal was immediately repeated by each in succession, so that! |most friendly manner possible, said ‘* Mihsti prossim,” ( fou are welcome,) the 
10 an instant the entire party were halted ; the next moment all had dismoun- usual expression in Russia when giving an invitation. Oa our side, everyth.ng 
ted, without one’s having heard the slightest noise. No one but an eye-wit-| remained perfectly quiet, not a single shot was fired in reply even to a second 
hess can form an idea of the noiselessness, with which every movement is per-| volley of the enemy. The Tscherkessen, disappointed in the hope of throw- 
formed ; the whole of the arms and clothing, as also the accoutrements of} ing us into disorder, now came out of the thicket, and as their grisly countenan- 
both man and horse, are so contrived that nothing clanks or makes anoise. ces became visible amongst the leafless trees, each of our sharpshooters 
There was an almost spectral silence around ur. The General came took deliberate aim, and in amoment an immense number of the enemy 
up to me, and with one hand forced me to lie down, while with the other he| dropped lifeless to the ground. ‘They then withdrew somewhat farther into 
pointed towards the east, where the approaching dawn already began to light| the wood, and subsequently renewed their attacks, by which they caused us 
up the margin of the sky ; whilst everytling in the deep ravine in which we some Joss, although they were not able to compel us to break up our cncamp 
stood was still clothed in the blackest shades of night. I now perceived, at) ment until all the soldiers had finished their meal and rested theinselves. 
about two hundred paces before us, on a small eminence, the sliadowy tigures|| We now saw a couple of hundred horsemen assemble in a small glade of 
- two Abasechen (a tribe of the Caucasus). standing out in relief against the the forest ; their movements showed plainly that they were emplvyed in en- 
ight part of tne horizon, and immediately afterwards | heard them converse| couraging one avother to attack us hand to hand. Fifty Cossacks were im- 
with one another. There were probably but few such novices in mountain mediately dispatched against them, and in their rear were posted our four guns. 
warfare as myself present on this occasion, who would have required to have | fhe Tscherkessen, with loud yells, and brandishing their schaschki (sabres), 
an object of this kind pointed out to them. The eyes of the Tscherkessen| immediately rode at the Cossaeks, who opening to the right and left, retired, 
and Cossacks are so sharp, and so constantly wandering about in all d-rections| leaving those brave horsemen to be surprised by a tremendous volley of grape. 
In search of something to discover, that [am certain every individual had al-||Man and horse wounded and overthrown formed an inextricable imass of con- 
ready seen the cause of the signal at the moment in which it was made. fusion, which arrested the charge of those who followed. After the first 


‘From the conversation of the two Abasechen it was evident that they had) panic had subsided, the enemy picked up their dead and wounded, aud with 


heard a noise, but that they disagreed as tothe cause which had produced it ; ‘expressions of impotent rage, retreated into the thicket. Several such attacks 
one asserted it to be the advance ofa party of Russians,—the other thought!|were repeated with the same want uf success, and at last the signal fir our 
= boars had made a noise in the long grass Had they known the truth, retreat was given. But now we were obliged to provide meaus Jur carrying 
ot fired would have conveyed the alarm from one aul to another ; and as, ac-) off our dead and-wounded ; the dead were thrown over the horses’s backs, 
— to the General's calculation, our infantry could not have as yet ar-| for, in those countries, tuleave your dead behind is considered the greatest 
| at the dangerous passage before mentioned, it was evident to him that) possible disgrace and infamy ; the wounded were placed in a peculiar kind of 
é lives of the whole detachment depended on silencing these two videttes of horse-litter, adapted to the narrow mountain paths of the country ; two poles, 
enemy. At asignal from the General two young men in grey coats ap | connected together by twisted branches, form the litter, and are stuck throvgh 

t him silently ; they wero twin-brothers, and had been educated by/\the stirrup-irons of two horses, one of which goes before the other. The de- 
a tachment of Cossacks, with the prisoners in the centre, followed the dead and 
» and disappeared in the thicket on the side of the pathway.||—s ,dmirabie Russian humanity to make prisoners of women and children, and even go 

eye was now directed eastward, and fixed with most .°rvous anxiety on of restoring them one embraces. —TRamsLaToR. 
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_ wounded, while the cattle, driven by another party of Cossacks, formed the! they “ne perfectly eenvineed of his being a demen, and invulnerable. “On 


tail of the main body, on both flanks of which a body of skirmishers moved. the’ Kara Murza's nearer approach, the Genera! advanced to meet him, and invi- 
General himself bringing up the rear with his best troops. Thus we procee-| ted him into the kibitka : they both disappeared, and the General was as usual 
ded, constantly fighting, attacking, and being attacked, until we got out of the followed only by the interpreter. Alexei, a boy who had been long in captivit 
mountains, and into the level! country, where the Tscherkessen usually desist) amongst the Tscherkessen. The business was soon transacted, as both = 
from further pursuit, having learned from experience, that in an openterrein, exceedingly upright and straightforward m the transzction of business If 
they have no chance whatever against our disciplined troops. | we took the liberty of giving anexample of perfidy tu these uncivilized peo- 
. THE CAPTIVE PKINCESS. | ple, they would soon become apt scholars, and, from their natural acuteness 
Amongst the prisoners whom we had taken during the above-described most ecertain!y outwit us. . 
expedition, was, as has been already mentioned, a young girl belonging'o When the Generalcame out of his kibitka, he, to our no simall dismay 
the family of one of the most poweriul chiefs of the Abasechen. During the} ordered his white charger to be saddled and bridled, and led over to the hor. 
retreat, she was placed on her own horse, and given in charge to a trusty) ses of the Tscherkessen, as if awaiting its rider. The Generals commanding 
Tscherkess, who was to be her guard, and to whom the ‘General gave the on this frontier make it a point of honour to ride white horses, in order to show 


strictest charge to watch over the safety of his prisoner. The entire figure of| the enemy that they do not fear being remarked and recognised at a dis 
g J y g g istance. 


the maiden was concealed in a large white cloth, which she held wrapped} The cause ofour u easiness on this eccasion was, that we knew * there was 
| blood between them,” to use an expression commonly employed in the Cir- 


round her in such a way that nothing was visible beyond her large b'ue eyes,’ 
which frequently turned towards the snow-clad mountains with #n expression) cassian highlands. The cay previous to this visit, there had been a skirmish 
of the deepest sadness ; she never deigned to cast a look on those who sur | in which five of Kara Murza’s relations had fallen, one of them by the Gene. 
rounded her, nor did she appear in the least dispirited, but rode silently, in a| fal’s own hand. Nothing short of his having been designated by lot could 
proud attitude, abead of the other prisoners. Her manner attracted the Gen-' have induced the Prince to make a peaceable Visit to the camp ot his mortal 
eral's bservation ; he suspected the fair maiden’s intentions, and repeated his enemy, who, according to the custom of the country, had been designated as 
orders to the guide not to let her out of his sight fora moment. After having @ Victim for the expiation of blood. When, therefore, the General declared to 
passed severa! smaller mountain streams, without accident, we arrived at the! Kara Murza that he was ready to escort him part of the way home, the latter 
Chodsa, whose swollen stream rolled its waves, roaring and foaming, into the) stared at him with astonishment ; and glancing at the dark looks of his com- 
valley below ; with difficulty, a ford was found, in which the water reached, panions, declined the proffered courtesy. 
to the middle of the saddle skirts ; the avant-garde crossed without difficulty, ‘* What wouldst thou do if I should visit thee?’ demended the General. 
but when the artillery was to follow, one cannon and an ammunition tumbril “ I would conduct thee back,” was the brief answer. 
fell into the water ; it cost many hours ofherd labour to get these out again, ‘* Then I shall now do the same ” 
and over to the other bank. Inthe meanwhile, another ford had been found With these words Sass mounted his horse, and rode shead ; Alexei was 
higher up the river, where, in orderto save time, the prisoners were taken! also obliged to accempriny him on this ride; for, except in very rare cases, 
across. We remained at the lower ford, where our attention was engrossed the Russians and Tscherkessen never communicate with one anotber without 
by the sunk cannon, when suddenly we heaid a short cry, and saw a white,  interpreter—to do otherwise is considered a compromise of one’s dignity. 
body. followed bya dark one, shoot past us, on the foaming flood, with the Whilst the General rode a horse's length ahead, quietly smoking his pipe, 
tapidity of lightning ; it was the Abasechian privcess and her guard; she had, and not even taking the trouble to look round him, a tempest was brewing ‘in 
thruwn herself from horseback into the middle of the mver. Fortunately, the his rear, the threatning of whose approach covered poor Alexei with a cold 
Chodsa divides itself here into two branches, one of which was shallowfenough, perspiration These wild men dared not give vent to their feelings in the 
to allow the Tscherkess guard to get bottom, when he and the fugitive had presence oftheir chiefiain ; but their eyes rolled fearfully beneath the long 
been swept into it and he was thus enabled to seve her who tad been com | locks of their sheepskin caps, and their marked features expressed the most 
mitted to his charge ; he was however, very near perishing in the waves, for Violent rage; their right hands seemed to approach involuntarily the handles 
when he outswam the young girl. aud attempted to lay hold on her she of their pistols, which hung over their shoulders, and some act of violence 
pushed him back, and finding be would not let go his hold, she then endea- seemed about to take place atevery instant’ General Sass smoked away as 
voured to drag him to the bottom with herself; he had great difficulty in ex- usual, and Kara Murza, ridingup to him, earnestly begged of himto return 
tricating himself, and catching hold of her long floating hair till he made, —‘*! can answer jor myself,” he added. ‘but not for my people.” Instead 
ood his footing, when they were immediately brought over to the other bank of taking his advice, the General turned angrily on him, and demanded “if he 
of the river from the shallow spot on which they stood. | had any right tocontrol his actions; he should wind his own business, and 
Here she stood, like a statue of Mercury !—(Query, the Russ probably jought to be ashamed that his people were under such bad discipline.” 
means the Venus Anadyomene.—Translator )—ler veil was gone, her bands|| ‘* How long 1s this to last?” said the Tscherkess. 
were crossed on her breast, and her dripping garments clung ciose to her, “It shall accompany you to that tree, there,” pointing to alarge one which 
form ; an exceedingly beautiful girl, with downcast eyes and fair hair, pale in the twilight was just visible on the verge of the horizon ; and forward they 
and motionless. except when she, from time to time, raised her hand to her went, without exchanging a word further 
forehead to push back her long tresses, which hung dripping over her shoul-|; Having arrived at the tree, General Sass quietly took his leave, and turning 
ders. It wasa moment which | shalinever forget, and despite of the great| lis Sorse’s head, rode back to the camp, without once accelerating his pace. 
excitement caused by the dangers and difficulties which they had just passed || We received him with the greatest delight, and on our making him reproach- 
through, the most compiete silence reigned amongst the men, whv crowded in ©, on account of this apparently useless foolhardiness, he interrupted us, say- 
a circle round the lovely heroine. After General Sass” had rivetted his eyes |!ng, “1 am much mistaken, or this will bear some good fruit.” The next 
on her for some time without speaking a word, he turned at lengh to one of|)norning Kara Murza suddenly appeared again on horseback, but this time 
the allied Tscherkess chieftains who stood near him, and demanded how many quite alone; his cay was saised from his forehead, and every trace of dis- 
Russian prisoners the enemy would give in exchange forthe maiden? *‘ Six,” pleasure had disappeared. 
was theanswer. “ Take her and bring me the Kussians to-morrow.”’ The cannot fight against sach a man as thou art. I am yours.” 
chieftain pressed his right hand to his forehead, and, then kissed it, the | “Hold,” swid the General, “how dost thou intend to prove thy good 
usual salutation of the I'scherkessen ; he then threw himself on his horse, aith '” 
ordered the ransomed girl tobe placed on another, caught hold of her rein,||! “T will give you hostages.” 
and led her back across the river. From her, not a single look of gratitude.|| * Thou canst give me hostages, because thou well knowest that I would 
As she turned away, she measured the General from head to foot with her neither hang nor behead them, even shouldst thou betray me. Give me ano- 
beautiful eyes, and wrapping herself up as before, disappeared from our gaze | ‘her proof of thy sincerity—take a step which willset you for ever at enmity 
The six Russian prisoners were returned the next morning, as had been wel) with the neighbouring tribes.” 


understood from the promise of the chieftain 


KARA MURZ4 GOES OVER TO THE RUSSIANS. 


One evening, near sunset, a I'scherkess prince, named Kara Murza (7.¢., the! 
Black Chief), came out of the forest and approached our camp, with some) 
thirty or forty followers, for the purpose of etlecting the exchange of certain, 

risoners. Nothing can be more picturesque than the dress of such a ‘I’seher-) 
essen chief ; over a tight-fitting lightly-wadded silk coat, of some gay colour | 
he wears a short surcoat of undyed cloth, open across the chest, but gathered 
tightly across the loins with a black leather girdle, mounted with silver; a| 
dagger and pistol, attached toa massive silver chain, are stuck into this girdle! 
in front, whilst a second pistol is secured in a holster of red cloth. ornamented 
with lace, which hangs obliquely across the back, so that the wearer can draw) 
itin a moment with his right hand. ‘The delicately-formed feet are clothed) 
with Maroquin stockings, worn instead of boots, and these stockings are drawn, 
un to the leg while damp, in orderto make them fit more closely On visits} 
of ceremony, or other occasions of importance, the suite ofa chief consists of} 
his kunak (or brother-h»od), and partof the usdar (young nobles doing duty) | 
When these people come with a peaceable intention, they wear their wool | 
sheep-skin caps pushed off their foreheads, and they look peaceably about them | 
If their intentions be hostile, they pull the cap well down over their eyes, and) 
shoot looks of defiance from underthe long curly locks of wool which hang 
down over their foreheads. Jn the same way, their mode of behaviour on dis-| 
mounting is a sure incex of their peaceable or hostile disposition. Ju the for-| 
mer case, they lead their horses together, and drawing the reins of one through 
the saddle-bow of another, suffer themto run about coupied thus together ;) 
otherwise, on dismounting, each man remains by his horse, and leaning bis} 
left arm on the saddle, he stands in statve-like stillness and sullen watenful-; 
ness. On this occasion, Kara Murza’s attendants appeared with their caps 
pulled over their brows, and remained standing by their horses. 

General Sass remained seated before his kibitka (a sort of tent), quietly 
smoking his pipe, the only weapon which he habitually carries ; but without 
which he is never seen. He is a tall thin man, with solemnfeatures, the calm 
expression of whieh is but seldom changed ; but ii is easy to perceive wien his 
anger has been awakened, as then a momentary red flush comes over the white 
of his eyes. His body is covered with wounds, especially one of his feet, the 
muscles of which are so shot away that it dangles loosely from his leg, when 
not braced by two bands at the knee and ankle. But the Tscherkessen| 


* What shall 1 do?" said the Tscherkess, pale with rage at this want of 
confidence. 

The gcnere! replied, “ Here is M. de T., whom I wish to send to General 
R.; conduct him so that he may, en route, have an opportunity of taking an 
accurate survey of all the mountains through which he is to pass, and bring 
|bun back safe to where we now are ” 

‘The General well knew that sucha step woul for ever preclude the possi- 
bility of his returning to the hostile tribes M. de T. was long since pre- 
pared for an undertaking of this kind; he had allowed his beard to grow after 
ithe manner of the T’scherkessen, and wished, in case Kara Murza should enter 
into his plan, to pass fora deaf and dumb prisoner of one of the other tribes, @ 
very difficult undertaking ; for the customs of all these mountain races are so 
tixed, and their different modes of dressing themselves and cwrrying their 
iweapons, although slight variations may exist, are so generally known to all 
the kindred tribes, that one must be very well acquainted with all the pecv- 
liarities of these people in order tobe able to play such a part with any 
ichance of success. On M. de T.’s side it required no sma!l degree of courage 
and artifice to carry this plan into execution, but Kara Murza also expose 
ihimself to the greatest danger in case of discovery ; nevertheless the latter 
lacceded to the proposal, and fulfilled his promise in every particular. Since 
‘that period he has been a faithful ally of the Russians, has frequently fought 
for them, and even lost an eye in their service. With the most disinterested 
contempt of danger he delivered M.de T., who had been taken prisoner by 
the Tscberkessen in a second expedition of the same nature, on which he had 
ventured alone. 

GENERAL SASS AND DSCHIMBULET AITEK. 

One of the bravest, most expert, and most dreaded warriors of the Cauca- 
sus was the rich Dschimbulet Aitek. To have this man for an ally instead of 
an enemy, was 4 matter of no small importance ; it may be, therefore, easily 
imagined that, in our great joy at finding him willing to leave the mountain 
and settle in the plai», amongst those inhabitants who were friendly to Russia, 
jwe granted him what is called a carte blanche, that is, a Government protec- 
ition, which secured him the right of free trade with Russia. Unfyrtunately, 
however, we had been deceived in this man's character, and he very soon fell 
‘under suspicion of abusing his privilege by smuggling contraband goods (arms 
‘and ammunition) into the hostile districts. 1t was remarkable that as often 3s 
\we attempted :olook after one of these suspicious convoys, we found the Fr 
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either know nothing of, or do not believe in, the existepce of his wounds, and. 


lof the flying bridge (our only mode of crossing the river) tobe invariably 
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; broken ; but everything was done with so much cunning that for a long time 


every endeavour to acquire certain proof against him was in vain. At length 
a letter of Dschimbulet Aitek was intercepted, in which he reported to one o! 
the hostile mountain chiefs, that on a certain day he would send him another 
cargo of arms, and that he would take care to prevent the possibility of pur 
suit by cutting the rope of the bridge, as on former occasions. 

Having thus attained the most positive proof of his treachery, we all sup. 

ed that General! Sass would fit out an expedition with all possible secrecy 
and despatch, and surprise and punish this traitorous ally. We were there- 
fore not a littie surprised when we heard the General talk of the intercepted 
letter so openly and so frequently, that Dschimbulet Aitek mast at leagth 
hear of the matter. Sass knew his man Immediately Dschimbulet Aitek 
had ascertained that the General could no longer be in doubt as to his 
treachery, in order to ward off an attack by surprise, which he thought likely 
to ensue, he determined on getting his great weaith into some place ol security 
that is, into the mountains. When this had been accomplished, the General 
arranged an expedition, the end and objects of which no one could ascertamn. 


Bodies of troops were put in motion in several different directions, and the) 


march of each detachment was made tu cross that of all the others at a cer 
tain point, at which each corps was ordered secretly to leave behind a smal: 


detachment, until at length a strong force was assembled there, without having | 
attracted attention. ‘Tne General now himself arrived from an entirely differ-|| 


ent quarter, and a forced night's march evabled him to surprise the aul in 
which the treasure lay, and which was wholly unprepared agaist the foray. 
He returned home, ecarrving with him the eutive of his rich booty—anongst 


Ito corroborate certain reports we had heard of the worthy Chinnoo’s ex- 
||pertness in such acts, in his youth, when he ®&as a horse-dealer. It may 
\Ibe as well to state, that among the Jack Sheppards of the east, he who 
\\steals a steed is the most honored. He who steals a steed deserves eulogy, 
|'but he who sells that same steed to its former proprietor, as another horse 
‘with a new color, is exalted to the very highest altitude of fame. The 
Seiks, who are the most dexterous horse-thieves of all Asiatic tribes, fre- 
quently resort to what is termed the ghort-ko rung-denckee or horse- 
staining art. Now, as the beast upon which we had to exercise our dyeing 
capabilities was a white one, it so happened that after a rigorous and 
carefully scientific application of turmeric, and other staining mat- 
ter procured by Chinnoo, the venerable white tattoo caracoled before the 
imess-house door, on a certain day in March, nothing more nor less than a 
|golden bay! 

| Poor Lloyd, whose ignorance as a connoisseur of cavalry equalled my 
‘own, Was easily induced to purchase the ¢attoo, and for the tollowing three 
| days might be seen vainly endeavoring to force the tortoise-paced old ani- 
\\mal to break into a trot, on the drill-ground: on the fourth day, for reasons 


| which shall appear, we managed to keep the ensign enzaged, so that he 
| had no opportunity of seeing his steed; and on the morning of the fifth, as 
we adjourned after a long course of kowaeed (military exercise) to the 
mess-liouse, where we had ordered breakfast to be prepared, we considered 
that everything was ready for the dénowement. 4 

‘* A slice of that omelette before you, Lloyd?” said I. ‘Shall I give 
you in exchange some of this tamarind fish?” 
- Thank you,” answered Lloyd, “it is too sour for me. T'll take some 


other things, several costly shirts of mail. of the devilled turkey. Do you eat chutnee with your omelette?” (Now, 


it is easy to conceive the rage into which the news of this expedition threw 
Dschimbulet Aitek. Both his riches, his entire importance, his whole influ- 


lin these modern days, it may be unnecessary to explain the nature of that 
thot spicy condiment called chulnee.) 


ence was gone, but hedare not say a word; any complaint of his on the) « No but you may mix a little of it with your fiar” (coagulated milk, of 
subject would have borne witness against himself—for what but treachery! 4 pleasant subacid taste, and always eaten with sugar, or jam). ‘* By the 
could have induced him to take his mches intu the enemy's couutry! Aad |bye, Lloyd, I fear that tattoo of yours turns out a failure.” 

we, of course, pretended that we did not know to whom the rich booty had “« 4 slow coach, decidedly,” said Lloyd, shaking his head—**I can’t get 
originally belonged. This painful situation fanned up the suppressed rage of|| him even to trot.” ; 2 

the hitherto powerful chief to -uch a pitch, that he resolved on murdering the + | cannot help thinking he would suit abandy (gig) ; suppose you were 
General. Meanwhile Sass had so surrounded the false friend with spies, that’ to buy Subidar Chinnoo’s pony, which he wishes to sell, and drive tandem ; 
he soon heard of this plan. Jt is necessary to know that every ‘Tscherkess\ they would make a capital pair.” 


has a friend to whom he communicates, without reserve, all his intentivns ; | 


this friend again has another contidant ; and thus it is only necessary to gain 
over one out of the whole coterie of friendship in order to ascertain the secrets: 
of all. 


One morning the Geceral told us with the greatest nonchalance tha | 
g g 


** They are so like each other,” chimed in the colonel. 

Like?” eried Lloyd, why Subidar’s is white 

| * Well, and what do you call yours ?—not black ?” said Crowe. 

| “T call ita very bright, beautiful bay,” was the repiy. 

“What?” “What?” “ What?’ cried severally every one of us. 


Dschimbulet Aintek would come to shvot him that very day. Our must earnest “* Are you mad, Lloyd? Why, your tattoo is as white as—as Lee’s whis- 
entreaties, either not to receive him, or to take soine precautionary measures,|) kers !” 


were repulsed with his usual stern sang froid. Within a short time the 
dreaded Dschimbulet really came, and desired to speak in private with the 
General, on which Sass immediately entered the kibitka with him alone We 
had had time to remark that Dschimbolet held a long pistol concealed under 
his sleeve (which, as a sign of humility towards a superior, he had let down 
so as to cover his hands*); with the other hand he constantly grasped the 
handle of the pistol. Our anxiety was therefore increased to the utmost as 
the door closed behind them, and the dispute between them became more and 
more noisy. Atlength they came ont again, General Sass with reddened 
eyes, but otherwise perfectly calin, and, as usual, smoking his pipe ; Dschim- 


|| -Everybedy langhed, but Lee. 

|| ** What stuff!” said Lloyd, getting annoyed, ‘do you mean to say that 
| the peny | bought before you all, is not a bay pony ?” y 

ee To be sure,” said we, “the pony is a white one, and no mistake.” ; 
\* “Twish you would bet me a dozen of champagne about it!” cried 
|, Lloyd. 

|) ** Done!’ cried we—** we bet a dozen of champagne that your tattoo is 
white.” 

**Ha! ha! ha!” langhed Lloyd—‘‘as white as the Subidar’s pony or 
|| Lee’s whiskers.” 


bulet Aitek, on the contrary, in the greatest possible agitation the pistol still! “Ha! ha! ha!” laughed everybody but Lee; * of course !” 


under his sleeve. And so he went away, cesting dark and threatening looks. | 


around him, and not saluting any one ; and it may be consideiel asa piece 
of good fortune that death soun afterwards laid hold of him. 

After having expressed our delight at seeing our beloved Genera! once more 
in safety, we ascertained that he had so overawed his terrible antagonist by 
merely fixing his eyes steadily on him, that the latter could not finda mo 
ment to put his design into execution. ‘ ‘The ragamuffia,” said the General, 
“did not dare to draw oat his pistol, | knew that well; but at his first threat- 
ening movement I would have felled bim to the ground like an ox.”’ 

AN APRIL FOOL IN THE JUNGLES. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Nundydroog is, as I have said, a strong hill-fort in the Mysore Rajah’s), 


dominions ; situated on the very summit of a mountain which has been ac- 


counted 1700 feet high, and inaccessible throughout three-fourths of its}) 


circumference, it ranked as one of the principal strong-holds of the Mah 
rattas, from whom it was taken by Hyder Ali, after a tedious blockade of 


no less than three years: an equal number of weeks sufficed to place it in’ 


** Done!” and ** done !” 

|| ** Butler,” said Lloyd, turning round to the fat Parsee who bore that 
| honorable distinction in our mess— you know my new pony ?” 

“ Han sahib! yes, six!” 

j| * What do you eall its color ?” 

|| Sahibka ghora bahoot suffide hie.” 

| “Say that in English, butler,” adjured Lloyd, seeing that we all laughed. 

i, ** Master's horse ts too much white,” said the butler, in his bast British. 
| Lloyd stared at us, ineflably puzzled. 

|“ Itis an optical delusion ;” said Lovekin, the doctor—* it is a disease 
of the eyes to which young men recently imported are subject. My poor 

iboy, let me examinethem. A blister or two, or an issue behind each ear 

'—a simple pea issue may be of use ; it is Lyeohgrecnonia!’ 

“> n your eyes |" cried Lloyd, with uninistakeable fierceness, “ the 

lbet has been taken, and must stand. Let’s go to the stable at once.” 

And to the stable we accordingly adjourned, where, in consequence of 

repeated and thorough ablutions, the tattvo stood placidly before us, white 


lassnow! it was the stolid look of amazement, almost of fear, with which 
Lloyd cried out, * by Jupiter, it is white! well, thank heaven, I have lost 


the hands of the British in 1791, when it was captured by storm after an|/my bet, for my eyes are all right again. They must have been in a danger- 
obstinate defence. In the year 1517, ours was the only battalion cantoned| | ous way, for me to take that animal for a bay !” 

there; andthe occurrences | am about to relate took place in that season|/ That stirred the embers of our smouldering mirth into a blaze of laugh- 
when Madras is at its hottest, and winds, finding no dews nor waters to||'cr, in which Lloyd heartily joined, when matters were saplenen to him 


cool them, waft airs around that seem like the exhalations of a heated oven.) 
It was about the end of March that I became the prime mover of a jest) 
played off upon a young griffin who had recently joined us ; a jest that led) 
to my subsequent perfurmance of the undignified part that confers a title to 
this article—The April Fool in the Jungles ! 

The juvenile ensign, by name Lloyd, was a fine, frank youth, abundantly) 
green, to be sure, and consequently, as all griffins are, until the first year! 
of their noviciate in India is out, he was constantly subjected to the thon-' 
sand-and-one contrivances by which his mess-mates, initiated by similar! 
processes into the mysteries of “life in the colonies,” strove to puzzle.) 
perplex, and dupe him. Idleness is the original toad which hatches the! 
cockatrice eggs that produce mischief; and though with us all was fun ana) 
Saieté de ceur, malice being a thing that mixed not with our glee, the 
joke in question was very nearly proving fatal in its effects to me. The 
tricks, that are generally mise en action to enlighten the new arrival 
through the medium of a deceiving lens, are seldom followed by such re- 

ts 


“* Lloyd says he wants to buy a smart young tattoo (pony),” said I, one 
day, when our new friend was absent—“ suppose we borrow Subidar Chin- 
noo’s old white horse, make it up into a young bay, and sell it to him.” 
Upon this hint we acted inconcert. The Subidar, one of our most esteeim- 

native officers, was a jolly old fellow, and entered heartily into the joke, 
lending his faithful steed of many years for the plot, and putting us in the 
Way of the suggested making up with an inventive facility which conduced 

* The More respecciuithe Asiatics wisatv appear, SO MUCH ine aie 
oul oftheir persous ; whilst the civilized Europeans uncover so much the more v 
occasions ; so that beautiful women in Western Kurope, when in full dress, 
their person which it is strictly necessary to conceal.— 


|The champagne was quatied joyously ; and, as he drawk my health as prime” 
| mover of the joke, I little guessed that he was quietly meditating a return 
in kina. When it came, however, | felt that his revenge was merited by 
ime, though it cost me a series of shivers, enough to convert the hottest 
courage into cowardly ice. With the same facility with which I had found 
aiders and abettors in my projects against him, did he find wiliing assist- 
ants to retaliate upon me: nor had I a single suspicion of the plot that 
was in existence when, one evening as we sat at mess, a coolly (porter) 
brought in a chitt (note) addressed tw me, and conceived in the tollowing 
terms :— 

“Dear C.: I amon civilduty at Moorgapett, within ten miles of you, 
lacross the Dora hills: be here to-morrow eveaing, and pass the night. 
You shall have a pilaw,8ome laul shrab, and a charpaee.* 

Yours, EvLersiie.” 

Now, Ellerslie was the collector of the district, and one of my dearest 
friends—celebrated for his hospitality, and famed for his pilaws, curries, 
and laul shrad (claret), So, without an afterthought, I obtained leave to 
proceed on the ensuing afternoon to Moorgapett, and enquired for the bear- 
er of the note, as I was anxious to enlist him as a guide. He had, how- 
ever, disappeared ; but while | was utterly ignorant of the country, and 
only knew that the village I had to visit lay amongst the hilly jungles to- 
wards Ghooty, I ordered a guide to be in readiness, determining to take a 
long afternoon’s pleasure with my gun, as I went along; for 1 was a deter- 
mined pedestrian, seldom mounting a horse. 

It was four o’clock when I set off on what I did not in the least suspect 
to be a wild-goose chase. The heat in March is intense—it was in fact 
the ist day of April, though it did not then occur to me, and a hot dry wind 

lew across the prairie as we proceeded. 1 shot a quail or two, but we had 
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slowly overcome four or five miles of our road before anything took place! |wearied guide, I found myself up to the ankle in mud, in marshy ground 


that led through a stretch of jungle, we flushed a peacock. Determined; ** Kudur dar, sahib! yeh to chikkur ka chorbaloo hie! Take 
upon following up the bird, I plunged into the jungle, where I i nearly sir, this is a slough—a quicksand!” cried the Paria; but the wotds hed 
half an hour in a vain attempt to find it, and oppressed with scarcely passed his lips, ere, jumping from a soft and uaking spot u “ 
refreshing my parched mouth with the pleasant acid berries of the Awronda} what I imagined to be a mound of firm soil, I found apoalt up to m ‘thiche 
(carissa carandas), when a cry from the native who acted as my guide, inthe mud! [I shouted out to the Paria to help me, but he was po 
startled me, from the emphasis of terror which seemed to fill it. | right in not advancing towards me, for he could have but shared in m and 
“ Dekho, Sami /’—* Behold, my lord !’—were the only words that es-|{hap. This, however, did not strike me at the time, so I abused him y —q 
caped him, as, to my astonishment, he rushed towards me, clinging to me! ly, but all to no purpose, or, rather, to a purpose that utterly aeindea 
in unmistakeable horror. Up amongst the trees, then down upon the)ime, for he turned away without a word, and fled from the place. I had 
ground, and again on the tops of the bushes, | beheld a large grey monkey, jdropt my gun, and began to feel that every struggle I made to extricate my 
alone, and evidently excited by some emotion of rage, or violence. But 1 self only served to implant me deeper in the slough; and, worse than all, 
knew that monkeys are no objects of fear or aversion to the natives of In- i experienced a slowly sinking motion which convinced me I was ene. 
dia, by many sects of whom they are regarded with devout veneration.| trating farther into the encroaching slime. It was already up to my Asie 
The quick eyes of the Paria—for my guide was one of that despised and! —a complete panic seized me—a sort of uncertain and capricious delirium 
outcast race—had, however, detected more than struck my vision. In fact, pervaded my senses: [ remembered having heard of a horse, which stumb- 
I was at first impressed with the idea that the creature was mad; for so ‘ling into one of these quagmires, had sunk until it was buried in the mud 
que were the springs and leaps—so discordant the cries and shrieks'|A thousand terrible fancies came into my head ; lightning gleamed before 
of the monkey, as it neared us, now walking almost upright, and vow|\my eyes; my ears were full of the ringing of many bells. T heard the 
whirling through the air like a tumbling pigeon, that (here was something! whizzing of balls, the yells of wolves; and, as I felt’ the slime up tom 
quite unusual about it. I had certainly never heard that in their other re-| arm-pits, | raised ny arms and hands high over my head, laughing = 
semblances to man, the monkeys shared in the manaical affliction, but even) screaming in utter phrensy. Then a thought of home, my sweet pastoral 
while the supposition crossed me, and as | in vain endeavored to extract ‘home in the Highlands of Scotland, of my mother, of my sisters, came 
an answer from the trembling Paria, whom | could not shake off, | per- over me, and | prayed! After which, with the warm paste-like Booth 
ceived that the monkey was not alone. Struggling through the underwood, slowly, slowly, but surely glueing up about my very throat, I lost all hope. 
I could now detect the glistening and viscous skin, the erect burnished ‘Suddenly something struck against my head: the vanished hope returned 
head of a large snake; its stern eyes fixed on the fleeing ape, which yet, with the touch, and with it life, sense, energy! There was a rope in my 
ever and anon, as if impelled by that viperine magnetism which is the se-} hands! How came it there? I knew not: but God gave me presence of 
cret of its powers of fascination, it looked back to gaze ou the very object mind to fix it firmly around my wrists and arms, and then f clutched it and 
that loaded its feet with the heavy chains of dismay ! | felt it hauled. I telt many vain attempts to release me-~many painful 
The serpent, as well as the monkey, is held in reverence by the wor-) struggles; but after a time | knew that ] was gradually emerging from the 
shippers of Brahma; and although my attendant was an outcast, it is not. mud, and then again I felt that all was over with me, for I swooned., 
idle to conjecture that sentiments of religious awe mingled with the per- When I was restored to consciousness, I found myself in a tent, carefully 
sonal apprehension which was excited by so strange a spectacle as that attended by a gentleman whom I knew to be Mr. Russell, the experienced 
presented by this conflict between creatures accounted as gods. What the surgeon of H. M. Regt. My hands and arms were torn and bleeding ; my 
warfare symbolled to his mind, | know not; but my own thoughts, as I shoulder was dislocated ; and I suffered great pain. But the dislocation 
watched the singular chase, were full of curiosity to witness the terinina-) was soon set to rights, and a plentiful warm bath, some food, and the great- 
tion of the strife. Presently thé snake, by an undue vigorous motion, over- ‘est kindness and care, with a few hours repose, restored me sufficiently to 


' leaped its prey, thus for a few seconds losing it. It was a huge reptile, at ‘resolve on going on to Moorgapett, to my friend Ellerslie. I had done the 


... had soon good reason to repent having done so, for just as we came within 


least ten feet in length, of a deep grey, flecked with white, except near the) pour reviled Paria injustice : acting with a discreet energy for whieh I did 
many-jointed tail, which was like that of a skate, thorny and acuminated, not give him eredil, he had abandoned me only to bring assistance, and it 
and with which it lashed the ground around until every plant that grew, came not a moment too soon, 
near it lay broken! Jt was a whip-snake / | Dr. Russell insisted on sending me in his palankeen to Moorgapett, as he 
The monkey meanwhile, aware of its temporary advantage, looked/4atended remaining the day at Nundidroog, where he would mention my ac 
about, and for the first time seemed to be cognizant of our presence. Was) cident, and where he was expedted by Colonel Beckett. It was only four 
it instinct, then, which suggested the course it should take? for, aif it; miles to Moorgapett, and | reached it about eight in the morning. What 
knew the natural enmity which exists between man and serpent, and) then Was my astonishmeut to find that Mr. Ellerslie had neither been there, 
counted upen that feud as a token of assistance, it sprang suddenly towards "or was expected! Great as my wonder was, it increased to giant size 
us, and with a bound laced its forelegs round the Paria, looking at me with, When | perceived one of our mess officials approaeh, whilst other menials, 
such a look of imploring Auman suffering, that | could no more withstand, Whose visages were familiar to me, began to pitch a tent—our regimental 
it then than I can describe it now. ‘There was at once an appeal and a’ mess tent—beneath the mango-trees near which I stood, 
trust in that look, of which none could suppose the facial expressions of!) “ What, in the name of Vishnu, is all this ?” 
the ape tribe capable. It did not scream, nor cry, nor scratch, nor bite, but,“ A parcel for master,” said the mess-man. 


‘clung panting and sobbing to the Paria, who turning yellow with deadly ‘* Ob! from Mr. Ellerslie” 


fear, fell to the earth ; while at the same time, and just as the snake was, “‘ No, sar, vrom Yensign Llide !” 
close upon us, I found myself free from the poor fellow’s grasp, and re- | “ Lloyd?” I opened it. At first | saw nothing but myself! It was a 
treated to a short distance: praying that the stone-still body of the Paria,| small twopenny-halfpenny looking-glass, in which in truth I looked more 
on which the serpent had already passed, while the monkey crouched be-| like a filthy ghost than a clean Christian. Over the back was pasted a slip 
neath it, might retain its stirless position, I raised my gun and fired! The of paper, on which was written—‘* Look at the April fool in the Jun- 
reptile fell, shot right through the venomous head! Writhing and loath-| g/e .”” 
some, it lay lifeless; while the monkey, apparently safe from tooth and)| All the truth burst in upon me like a flash of lightning! A. note fell 
fang, looked up, and with actions as bizarre as they were demonstrative of from the parcel ; it contained a few words :— 
joy, started aside, snuffed at the dead snake, grinned, chattered, mewed, * Dear Calder: Allow me to return, with interest, the hoax you played 
patted the postrate Paria, and then with a shrill cry, and a look towards off upon me some days ago. I pay my debt on the most legitimate date, 
me, which said ‘Thank you!” as plainly as ever tongue spoke, darted the Ist of April. I hope you have enjoyed your trip with some imaginary 
away into the woods ! | collector and his cool claret. To make up for any disappointment, how- 
The Paria had fainted from sheer terror, nor was it without some difficulty, ever, you may expect a lot of us to picnic for the day at Moorgapett, where 
Irestored him to animation. Much time passed ere the panic that had} we shall join you by nine o'clock, to breakfast. 
impaired his senses for the moment yielded to my assurances of the disap- || “ Thine much, Wm. Luoyp.” 
rance of all danger; and when we again broke into the path, the sud-!| Nine o’clock came, and so did my brother officers ; but when they heard 
en twilight of India was gathering around us. We advanced without n- || what had befallen me, and saw the maimed condition I was in, their glee 
terruption, at a brisk pace, although the signal danger from which my!|became sincere commiseration ; nor was any one of them more kind or at- 
attendant had so providentially escaped had materially affected his mind,}\tentive to me in the illness that followed, than Lloyd. I was borne back 
as was evident from his starts of trepidation at the slightest noise. If the;|to Nundidroog in a palankeen and a high fever, from which I did not reco- 
root of a tree across the path looked snake-like in the uncertain light, he) yer for many days; nor did any of us soon forget the 
would pause, make a détour to avoid it, or stop altogether until reassured) | Apri. Foo. in THE JUNGLES. 
within a sew furlongs, and when the darkness increased so as to ren- | 
our progress snail-like, what was my annoyance to be told by the tremb- CON TEM! 
ling wretch that he had mistaken the track, and knew not which of the) SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


three paths that here presented themselves, to choose! | considered that’ | 


to move in any direction was preferable to remaining where we were, and, 
at a hazard went straight forward. I heard anoise: it was the drums beat- 
ing off at nine o’clock, and the hills of Nundidroog carried the sounds to 
us. At Moorgapett we could scarcely have heardthem. Where were we, 
then? I felt hungry and tired, and great was my relief when the approach- 
ing sounds of footsteps struck upon our ears. Two men and a woman, 
driving a bullock heavily loaded, came up, ané@ hailing them I inquired the 
distance to Moorgapett. 

« Five kutcha coss—ten smiles!” was the reply. 

«“ Agoo kooch ganro hie ?”—*‘ is there a village in advance ?” 

«“ Yes,” was answered in Hindustani; “it is but half-a-mile, by the 
track you are on, to Cargoli; but you had better go by this road, as the 
shorter way is full of 

«Is there a bungalow-house for the accowanodation of officers, at Cargo- 


li?” said I. 
« No, sir; but an officer is pitched there fur the night; he is on his way 
from Gooty to Bellary.” 


There was some comfort in this, for I abandoned all ideas of going to 
Moorgapett, from which, though in a different direction, | was almost as’ 
far as when we set out: so on we went, though foolishly taking the nar- 
rower and nearer way, which we had been so kindly warned against. We 


sight of the village lights, as I was joyfully bounding on in front of my 


When Sir Robert Peel made his emphatic declaration, on resigoing the go 
‘vernment in April 1835, that his futare life would be spent in the House of 
‘Commons, be was, perhaps unconsciously, establishing one of the landmarks 
iby which the present age will be distinguished from its predecessors. His 
‘prophetic promise embodied the conviction of a statesman pre-eminent in the 
\wisdom which studies the signs of the times, that hereafter the popular or re- 
| presentative branch of the legislature, regulated no doubt, to a great degree, 
‘by the will of the monarch and the theoretical right of veto of the peers, will 
ibe the really influential power in the state. 
| But Sir Robert, at the same time, exhibited no slight amount of self-know- 
ledge. Looked as inferentially, that declaration shewed that he had formed a 
correct estimate of his own position and powers. Sir Robert is an ambitious 
‘man, bot bis ambition is of a high and honourable character. He covets fame 
and a niche in the history of bis country, more than personal rank or dignities. 
\His ambition is not that which would be satistied, though it has been flatterec, 
iby having two queens as lis voluntary guests, with an earl’s coronet glittering 
‘in the distance. Yet to one who with a manly independence points continually 
to the origin of his family such distinctions might count as something. Sir 
‘Robert Peel's ambition grasps at what is emphatically the power of modern 
‘times, influence over the opinions of his fellow men. | He wishes to leave the 
impress of his own mind upon the character of his countrymen. He hopes to 
regarded, if not as the pilot who weathered the storm, at least as having 
held the helm amidst the eddies and whirlpools of exasperated rival interests. 


+ A Bedstead. 


Represented as they are in the House of Commons, which is the scene of their 
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a:tion, be who wou!d influence them must learn the art of commanding the ear jliamentary life, indeed, np to within the last fifteen years, they look chameleon- 
ani swaying the passions or prejudices of that assembly. (Of that art Sir Ro- we the hue that prevailed among his party. They were arguments, some- 
pert Peel has obtained the mastery. Therefore he acts wisely, with the exam- |times elaborate and founded on logical deduction (for Sir Robert, with all his 
jes of Pulteney and Chatham before him, is not quitting a sphere where his /mystification, can be logical when he likes), sometimes temporary and founded 
triumphs are certain, and where the amount he may store up of good for his jon utilitarian considerations, sometines the sudden growth of his dexterity in 
coontry, and fame for himself, is incalculable. debate, but always arguments in support of a certain set of principles mark 
Sir Robert Peel is indeed the master-spirit of the House of Commons ‘out, not by hin, bat for him. Yet, eveu in his most uncompromising harangues, 
Shiel or Macaulay may be more brilliant, may approach more nearly to the ideal if he could gain his object without directly pledging himself, he would. For 
standard of oratory; Lord John Russell may excel in delicate tact, in the skil- |instance,on Mr. Plunket’s motion for a co;mmitiee on the Roman Catholic claims 
fal pointing of party allusions, or the unpedantic infusion among them of phi- that gentleman had asked, “ What has the state to do with religion?” Sir 
josophical deductions ; Lord Stanley may have brought the keenest intellectual |Robert undertook to answer the question. itow did he doit? By an appeal 
wers more abiy to the service of political passion; Mr. Roebuck may have’ to the highest principles for the recognition of the divine authority in the direc- 
ysed the weapons of sarcasm and invective with more recklessness and effect ; tion of human affairs? No; but he reminded Mr. Plunket that he had himself 
each of these may, in some separate quality, excel Sir Robert Peel; but no {felt it necessary,in deference to the feelings of the people,to preface his motion 
public speaker, be his eloquence, his tact, his logical power, or his inoral energy |by a proclamation of his attachment to tne Church of Engiand. “ If,” said he, 
and political earnestness, what it may, surpasses hima in the one great art, the “ Mr. Plunket felt how importact would such a declara'ion be, on account of 
constant object of his efforts, of exercising influence over the House of Com- the influence which religion has over the miuds of the people of England, was 
mons. pith Hh not that reason enough why religion should not be out of the question 1” Thus 
Yo gain this object he sacrifices much. Glimpses of au enthusiastic temper. he duty of the Church in the spiritual government of man was made to depend 
ament, of a poetical relish, of ambitious aspirations, of enlarged views of the first on Mr Plunket's declaration, and secondly on the feelings of the people 
destiny of man, have been given, at intervals long distant, in his speeches, of England. Had those feelings been the other way, there was an end of the 
enough to shew that, had he chosen to persevere in the more ornamental and |obligation. Such ad captandum arguments abound in the early speeches of Sir 
flowery paths of oratory, his ascendency might have been of a different kind. Robert, they are also to be found in his late ones. It is a common trick with 
But as it is, looking to his reported speeches only, while you admit their com. ‘him, and his supporters are so pleased at the temporary triumph it yields, that 
nsiveness, their verbal copiousness and accuracy, their information, their they overlook the lurking weakness of principle. 
fertility of illustration, and the sustained self-possession which they indicate,,| Now it was while engaged in this species of advocacy that Sir Robert Peel's 
you are still at a loss to account for his high reputation as an orator. That style as a speaker was jormed, and he has never wholly discarded the habits he 
concentrated thought and vigorous expression, those passages of rhetoric pre- then acquised. Without guing the length of doubting the sincerity of Sir R. 
pared and iulaid, those sudden turns of humour, those quick flashes of imagi- Peel in his early character of Protestent champion, one may be permitted to 
nation, upon which the fame of great orators past and present, has been so estimate the degree of his fervour. We are not sitting in judgment on his 
mainly founded, you look for in vain in the speeches of Sir Robert Peel. {n political character, but inquiring into the causes of his style of oratory ; and, 
their place you have a steady, persevering pursuit of the object in view, a con- \of all eloquence which is no mere scholastic exercise, a degree of enthusiasm 
stant reproduction of the opinions it desired to inculcate on the auditory, an/ is a necessary condition. Mow it is uot easy to as-ociate the idea of sincere 
adroitness in pressing their known prejudices into the service, and a general earnestness with the speeches made by Sir Robert Peel in bis character of 
plasticity of sentiment and tone, which render it less surprising that one so in. advocate of the Conservative party, elthough they by no m ans encourage the 
different to the charms of oratory should have at least secured iis solid advan- /suspicion of deliberate insincerity. 1t is nut necessary that you should remind 
His object is not so much to be deemed a great orator as to preserve yoursel/ that wnen the future champion first entered parliament he refused to 
his character as a practical statesman. If the two are incompatible iu the pledge hiimsel! to oppose Emancipation, or that he took up the cause when it 
opinion of the great mass of common-place minds, he gives up tue attempt to |afforded a ladder for ampition. No imputation of motives is necessary. The 
attain the one reputation in order to secure the other. He never. or at least’ speeches rather suggest the picture of a man of cold temperament, who had, 
very seldom, leaves the level of the average understanding of the House. He! by some process or uther, brought himself to the convicti.n that he ought to 
chooses his subjects from those which most occupy ‘he minds of the mercantile |pursve a certain course, and whose ingenuity was at work to find ea reasons 
and agricultural mempers. His illustrations are for the most part utilitarian jor it and arguments in its defence. ‘They are like an elaborate address spoken 
They point to positive certain advantages, or warn of equally certain mischiefs ‘rom a brief. They are very ingenious, very convincing, very powerful ; could 
He will sometimes remind you of the constitutional fiction that each member only have been delivered by a man of first-rate talents, and who could command 
is the representative of the whole people, but he weil knows the truth is other-|any subject he touched upon: but they are deficient imtrue eloquence. There 
wise—that, in fact, all the rival interests in the country are arrayed ageinst \ts none of that lofty thought which follows a reliance on high principle. On 
each other in the House of Commons, and that they are now so nearly eaual the contrary, they eschew principles, and fight the battle on details. There is 
in power that preponderance of concession would be fatal to some, while ma want of “heart "in them. There are none of those sudden touches which 
would unduly exalt others and make thein too powerful. Hence the vagueness jsiir the soul. ‘they appeal to the thinking faculty, not to the moral nature 
of Sir Robert's annunciations of policy, the empty pomposity of his declara-|jor the passions. ‘The language is correct, nay, taul:less, without being 
tions of principle, the verbose inconclusiveness of his who'e speeches. How powerful. ‘The illustrations are apt and serviceable, but cry. There is a want 
can @ man even strive at high eloquence. whose political fate condemns him to jf that warm colouring which an ardent spirit infuses into a favourite 
play such a part? You cannot get rid of the difficulty by a general charge of theme. 
mediocrity. Used in this case, mediocrity is aterm of comparison, disparage-') Sir Robert's speeches against the Refoim-bill,though felling so very far short 
ment. But where there is no aim at any thing higher—on the contrary, a jof the high eloquence so imposing a theme might have inspired, were more 
studious avoidance—the term appears misapplied if it means an inherent me- concentrated and vigorous, because there he was more in earnest. He had 
dicrity. ‘Tv be equal to your position, in whatever sphere, 1s a sign of great- already made bimsel{the mos distinguished man in the old House of Commons. 
ness of mind. ‘lo shape out your own meaus and accomplisl y.ur end with His ideas, his ilivstrations, were all associated with a state of things very dif- 
them entitles you to choose y+ur own measure of praise. Sir Robert knows ‘ferent from that which was threatened while that great struggle was proceeding. 
his men, and speaks to them in the language they understane. ‘The Commons {t was, therefore, naturul that he should view with real alarm the prospect of 
are to him a large jury, end he manages thein in the spirit of an advocate. ‘30 utter a subversion of those established habits of thought on wich his in- 
This rejection of all objects save that of obtaining influence over the House ‘luence was founded. At that time all was feac or despair in the miads of the 
of Commons has necessitated a constant sacrifice of consistency in opinion friends of constitutional government. Hope,—the first prompting of that 
Sir Robert has been the leader and mouthpiece of bis party through singularly) statesmanslip which has since shaped out the art of ruling the new as formerly 
chequered and changing events. He Jed their opposition to Emancipation ; he! the old,—had not yet dawned on the Conservative leader. He, therefore, 
led a great portion of thei in their support of Luat measure. He was again spoke in earnest ; and his speeches on the Reform-bill may be pointed to as 
at the head of their reunited forces in the struggle against Reform; he was bem the best he ever made. In fact he was there speaking for himself, es 
the expounder, if not the originator, of their couforming and conserving policy | well as for his pasty 
when the Reform bill had become law. In the jong and glorious campaign of Var his later speeches doring the last two years of his leadership of opposi- 
the Conservative minority against Whig ascendancy, who more eloquent or tiou : when the victory was won, but the leader delayed the triumph ; and 
more a ntly sincere in denouncing the pohey of the administration than Sir |since he bas assumed power a'most 6a his own personal responsibility ; these 
Robert Peel! He comes into office with an overpowering mejority, in which reflect all the defects ascribed to the eaclier oves,but much increased ; in Conse- 


there is a large infusion of the mercantile interest, and his first act in power is quence of the greater personal restraint imposed on him and the more extended © 


to adopt those portions of the Whig measures which would raily the mercantile political insincerity required.as he seems to think,by a statesman whose position 
influence rounu him, without utteriy compromising the avowed principles and ja:midst rival parties obliges him, in order to gain his abjects, to be on good 
interests of his own party. ‘hese are historical facts, but they would not be terms with all. ; 
troduced in this paper, which is not intended to be political, did they not di) If posterity shall decide to rank Su Robert Peel among great men, he will 
rectly bear spon the character of Sir ltobert Peel's public speaking His) |rather be classed among the statesmen than awong the orators. He may be 
speeches when in Opposition, and those made while he has been in power, dif. talked of with Walpole, but not with Pitt or Fox Oratory is a severe and 
fer in tone The former are full of that ardour of assault which is natural in a exacting art. Its cbject is not merely to excile the passions or sway the judg- 
man leading his party onto victory, and whose only duty is to destroy ; the ment, but also to produce models for the deight or admiration of mankind. i 
latter breathe a spirit of moderation, a determination to check and curb, which is a study which wil! not brook a divided attention. ‘lhe orator speaks rarely, 
are equally natural in one who has to build »p All party men do the same xt long in ervals, during which he saturates his mind with his subject, while 
Sir Robert only dues it with more power and art; with the addition, that it casting it in the mould to which his taste guides bim, as being the most caleu- 


was he who set the example of defending this species of inconsistency en the lated :o enhance by its charm the intrinsic worth or beauty of his thoughts. 


plea of necessity, Studying his career, ove might almost decide that he has) Like the poet, he works either from love of his theme, or in the enticipation of 
been preparing the House of Commons for his ascendancy. To keep his sta uiumph. But the exigeacies of modern political warfare have called into being 
ton as the leader of a party which, though saaken in 1829 and again in 1830, a class of public speakers, whose eflusions fal] as far sbort of those of the pro- 
had within itself the elements of permanence, it was necessary that he sliould, fessed orator in permanent beauty as they excel them in immediate utility, As 
stand forth as the uncompromising advocate of their then opinions When, as \the character of the House of (ommous, remodelled under the Reforw-bill, 
their leader, he seceded from some of those opinions, he strengthened his own has become more business-like, so the most popular and powerful speakers 
position by transferring their faith from the opinion to the man. Having thus) there are those who, rejecting the beautiful, apply themselves to the practical, 
Te power, having spread his fame far and wide for practical statesman-||Lloquence has become a positive element of power. A party leader is com- 
Y P» he turns round and says, Henceforth | will be free to propose my plans. pelled to enter with almost equal energy into the most trifling as into the most 

ou may support them or not as you choose. Meanwhile the same disorgani- important affairs. He must be always ready with facts, with arguments with 
zation of party was, by the same causes, effected among his opponents, many |simulated enthusiasm ; he must identify hiunself with all the interests of those 


of whom learned to adopt the cry “ Measures, not men,” and, at the same time |\whom he would lead. Even were thee time for that preparation which a great — 


ee for these measures to the man whom thev had been used to denounce. orator needs, there is no scope for his display. 

hen « H.B." published his print of Sir Robert Peel, with pickaxe in hand,| At the head of this class of public speakers—of those who either do not aim 
macadamising his own road by breaking up parties into fragments, he hit out a at, or fall short of acquiring, the divine art which, harmonising language till it 
= trath ‘becomes a music, and shaping thought into a talisman, gives 4 man right 
_ Sit Robert Peel's speeches are an index to his career, not merely in the opin-\|to be called an orator—stands forth, conspicuously, Sir Robert Peel. We 
‘ons they convey, but in their quality and tone. In the whole of his early par-|vave already said that he sacrifices much possible fme as an orator, in order to 
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secure substantial influence as a statesman. Some may be prepared to combat 
this ; to say that Sir Robert Peel’s inherent mediocrity is such that he could 
not, if he would, bave rivalled even the most distinguished of living orators, 
much lessthe mighty dead. But it is difficult to suppose that a man of such 
high and varied attainments, one in whom the scholastic fervour has survived 
amidst the uncongenial pursuits of a stormy political life, one who, as for in- 
stance in his speech at Glasgow.and in some few of his speeches in Parliament, 
er at public places,has breathed the purer atmosphere of poetry and philosophy ; 
it is scarcely possible to believe that, had he early devoted nimself tothe study 
and imitation of the greatest models, to the perfection of style, to the discrim- 
inating choice of language, he could not have elevated himself as an o:ator to 
the highest rank. No; Sir Robert Peel's aim is different. His political 
weight depends on his power of charming or influencing the House of Commons. 
He studied political opinion until even its minutest shades are made palpa- 
ble tohim. They are a!l more or less represented in the popular assembly, 
and there he displays his knowledge of all their wants, and avails himself, con- 
cealing his purpose, of all their rivalries and prejudices. Not one but finds, 
from time to time, an echo in the speeches of Sir Robert Peel. His caution, 
and, at the same time, his determination, are so well known, that the slightest 
hint he lets fall as to his purposes is instantly caught up. One cause of the 
breathless attention with which he is heard is, that each one section of the 
house is ar-xious to penctrate the mystery of his future policy, knowing well: 
that he will not utter any direct promise as a mere flourish, or unless he means | 
to fulfil it. If he be oracular in his mystery,he is often equally so in his studied) 
mystification. As no man cau more clearly explain himself when he pleases, 
80 no man can more adroitly wrap up his real meaning in an unintelligible in- 
volvement of words. Sometimes a sturdy Radical, or an indignant agricul- 
turist, determines to eatch the ecl by the tail and electrify him. He puts 
some plain, direct question, and demands an answer. You think Sir Robert 
must now be fairly posed, his veil must be rent, parties must soon resume their 
old habits,for he must say something positive on which a war-cry can be raised. 
He rises, leans forward on the table, playing with his glasses, or puts his hands 
under the tails of his blue frock-coat ; and, in the most open and candid way, 
declares his determination to auswer frankly the question that has been put to 
him. This is satisfactory, it propitiates. All are on the gui vive. There is 
hushed silence ; all hands are stretched forward iv expectation of the announce- 
ment of policy. Perhaps Lord John Russel! aud Lord Palmerston exchange a 
glance or smile of incredulity, for they know their man. Meanwhile the soft, 
bland voice has poured itself forth, its faintest tone lieard in the most remote! 
corner, the bearing bespeaks a full consciousness of the responsibility of the 
duty of the moment, the face wears the placid expression of innocence. You 
are fairly prepossessed for such aman But what is he saying! By that cheer} 
from Mr. Cobden and his Sancho,Mr Bright, he appears to have said something! 
pou tothe manofacturers. But that roar of delight from the other side !) 

» he hasconvulsed the country gentlemen by some well-timed compliment 
to agriculture. Another cheer, more geveral, is the reward of some pompous, 
maxim of the public good. It is clearthe house has warmed to hun. The 


| 


\speeches or his actions are looked at critically, you cannot fail to admire his 
ease and self-possession, the thorough knowledge he has, even to the minutest 
\details, of every subject he undertakes, the adroitness with which he enters 
into all the different feelings, prejudices, and interests which surround him, and 
ithe wit he evinces in wielding them so as to produce all the appearance of 
enthusiasm, and in moulding them to his purpose, of subduing their varieties 
to one harmonious course of action. In the art of managing the House of 
Commons he is, indeed, unrivalled. 


MARSTON; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
PART XVI Continucd.] 

The first news of the revolt which reached England, produced a formidable 
effect on the legislature. Even the sagacity of the premier had been deceived, 
and his cabinet evidently staggered from the effect of the surprise. Opposition 
had been equally startled, and were still more preplexed in their decision. 
Dealing for years in all the high-sounding topics of national wrong and nation- 
al difficulty, they were astonished at the first actual realization of popular re- 
venge. ‘he Englishman had heard of wars as the child hears of spectres— 
none had seen them, and the narratives served only to excite the imagination. 
But the tremendous novelty of revoit was now at their doors. Whether the 
Irish revolters acted in concert with the undying hostility of France, or with 
the factious reform o1 England ; the danger in either case assumed a shape of 
the most appalling magnitude. Opposition, in the very prospect of power, 
shrank from possession ; as the stormers of a fortress might start back, when 
they saw the walls rolling down before them in some sudden convulsion of na- 
ture. They had predicted every casualty which could befall a country, ruled 
bya cabinet inexorably closed againstthemselves. But when their predictions 
‘had changed their character from the fantastic and remote into the substantial 
and immediate—when the clouds which they so often predicted to be advanc- 
ing over the prosperity of the land, seemed to have suddenly rushed forward, 
jand condensed and darkened with the full freight of national havoc ; they as 
jsuddenly flew to shelter in utter maction, and left the minister to meet the 
jsterm. Pitt was soon equal to the crisis. The orders which he dispatched 
to Ireland were stamped with all the considerate vigour of his matchless ability. 
J bad sent him all the information which could be obteined of the progress and 
purposes of the revolt, with the suggestions arising from the contingency. His 
remarks On my communication were brief, but mcomparably clear, direct, and 
decided. Their tenor was, that I should distinguish accurately between the de- 
luded and the deluders—that I should assure the loyal of the unbesitating sup- 
‘port of England—and that, in all mstanees, | should cultivate the national loy- 
alty, reward the generous obedience, and sympathize with all the galiant and 
generous qualities of a people with whom every thing waz to be done, by tak- 
ing an interest in their feelings. These principles were so entirely my own, 
that I acted upon them with double zeal, and with complete success. The loy- 
alty of Ireland rapidly exhibited itself in the most willing sacrifices; all ranks 
of opinicn coincided in the necessity of bold and instant action; and from day 


more kindly they entertain, the more candid grow the speaker's tones, the more. to day, party, absorbed in the sense of the national exigency, disappeared, and 
earnest is he to do the best which the state of things allows. An elaborate patriotismrose. The loading men of both sides of the House ranged themselves 
statement follows of the different courses open tohim, of their several advan |/n the ranks of the voluntary corps which came forward to assist in the public 
tages and disadvantages, in all of which he adroitly rouses the prejudices slum.| defence, and the fine metaphor which had once made the senate thunder with 
bering for the moment around him, and establishes a sympathy with each ; cen | applause—“ The serpent’s teeth, sown in the ground, sprang up armed men,” 
tering hopes iv himself, and setting old hatreds against each other ; vatil, hay- —-was now amply, but more fertunately, realized. The bitternesses and schisms 
ing bus led the various parties into a mental mé/ée, he winds up with au © upon, Of public opinion were hidden in the earth, and the harvest was a brave and 
the whole,” leading, with pompous affectation of resolve, to a declaration of Spontaneous armament of men prepared to underge all hazards for the sake of 


what he means to do, which, in fact, comprises—in an artful woof of phrases, their country. 
sounding, but bodiless—alinost every thing that he does not mean to do. 
Meanwhile he has skilfully diverted the attention of all from the real point at! 
issue, to their mutual jealousies and asperities Ten to one he sits down! 
* amidst loud cheers,” having uttered much, but avowed nothing. It may be, 
asked, how can such a body be so transparently cajoled ! ‘The answer ts, It is) 
done—done every day, in almost every speech ; and, the more it is done, the 
more they seem to like it. 

If Sir Kobert has acquired, by long study and practice, the art of leading) 
and moulding to his will a body of several hundred intelligent men, he may be 

doned if the matter of his speeches be not first-rate. The character giver. 
alréady to his earlier speeches applies to his later ones. Neitherthe thoughts 
nor the language ever rise above the level of common sense. They are not 
of that ambitious character which invites criticism. They are political ima- 
neeuvres and pur put into language, because a free constitution requires 


that the people shall be parties to the policy of statesmen. ‘The difference! 


between Sir Robert Peel and other statesmen is, that he does not think in 
public, does not invite the public to think with him. He forms his plans 
out of the elements of thought he finds in the House of Commons, and 
trusts to each party liking the ingredient it has separately contributed to 
the hash. 

A stranger to the House of Commons, who, having heard of Sir Robert 
Peel's influence there, had conceived some ideal portrait of a great orator, 
would assuredly be disappointed. He would observe in his speeches a want 
of strong reasoning on fixed principles, a lax, loose, many-sided mode of view- 
ing the most vital questions, and a great command of that sort of logic which 
mf in common minds by clever fallacies. He would look in vain for vivid 
imagination or profound thought. He would find no outline of a complete 
scheme of policy, nor any one ruling idea with which his own views and politi 
cal sympathies could associate. The style he would pronounce inartiiicial ; 
not that there is no attempt at construction, but that the speech is so crowded 
with extraneous matter and the speaker has so many ends to gain, that a per- 
fect plan would be impossible. He would complain of verbosity, of repetition 
of ideas, nay, whole arguments, in different words and then imperfectly ex- 
poe a pervading pretension to something very profound which constantly 

Is short of Peiidigedbment Of the action used by the speaker he would 
be tempted to say that it was neither modest as becomes an unassuming rea- 
soner, nor commanding as ought to be the action of a great orator. He would 
see at one time a pompous solemnity leading to nothing ; at another, the most 
trivial postures of every-day after-dinner conversation ushering in the most 
important tupics. His elbow resting on the table before him, while his poiates 
finger shakes ominously at his opponents, and one leg is crossed over the other, 
the pusture of a mab laying down an argument to a familiar friend 3 OF, his 
thombs buried in the pockets of his capacious waist-coat, while his coat is 
thrown back ostentatiously, as some foreigners do to shew their fine velvet 
linings ; or, as is more commonly the case,lis hands hidden under his coat-tails, 
while he stands as much as be might with his back to a fire,—these are not 


exactly the positions or gestures of @ great orator. 
Bot, on she other haed, whatever the defects of Sir Robert Peel, when hi 


| * Happy,’’ says the French wit, “the lavd which has nothing for history.” 
‘This happiness has never belonged to Ireland. Her annals are a romance. But 
‘the period of which J speak exhibited her senatorial strength with an energy, 
almost compensating for her popular misfortunes. While Parliament in Eng- 
jland languished, parliament in Ireland started into sudden power. It was 
jaroused by the visible presence of the public peril. Ireland was the outpost, 
,while Eugland was the camp ; there the skirmish was at its height, while the 
igreat English brigade moved up slowly from the rear. ‘The ardour and activity 
‘of the national temperament were exercised in perpetual conflict, and every 
icontlict produced some new champion. 

| The actual construction of the senate House stimulated the national propen- 
jsity for display. ‘The House of Commons was an immense circular hall, sur- 
mounted with aiofty dome. A gallery supported by columns was formed 
round the base of the dome, with seats for seven hundred persons, but on 
crowded occasions capable of containing more ; the whoie highly ornamented, 
jand constituting a rotunda, uniting grandeur with remarkable architectural 
jelegance. ‘Thus every member acted in the sight of a large audience, however 
ithin might be the assemb/age below ; for the curiosity attached to the debates 
\was so powerful, that the spacious gallery was generally full. But the nature 
of that audience excited the still stronger temptation to the bold extravagances 
of the Irish temperament. The chief portion of this auditory were females, 
hose the most distinguished of Ireland ; women of wit, beauty, and title, the 
leaders of fashion, and often the most vivid and zealous partizans in politics— 
lof all audiences, the most hazardous to the soberness of public deliberation. 
As if with the express purpose of including every element adverse to the calm- 
‘ness of council, the students of the neighbouring university possessed the pri- 
pees 3 of entrée to the gallery; and there, with the heated imaginations of 


youth, and every feeling trained by the theories of Greek and Roman Republi- 
icanism, they sat, night after night, watching the ministerial movements of 4 
jharassed monarchy. 
| What most be the condition of a minister, rising t >fore such an audience, to 
\pronounce the grave doctrines of public prudence; to oppose argument to 
brilliant declamation ; to proclaim regulated obedience, in the midst of spirits 
\fantastic as the winds ; and to lay restraints, essential to the public pesce, on 
‘a population proud of their past defiances, and ready to welcome even civil 
war! | was not conscious of any natural timidity; nor bave I ever found 
‘occasion to distrust my nerve on any great demand ; but I must acknowledge, 
that when in some of the leading debates of that most absorbing and most per- 
\ilous period, | rose to take the initiative, the sight of the vast audience to 
whom I raised my eyes, was one of the severest trials of my philosophy. The 
members round me excited no alarin ; with them I was prepared to grapple; it 
was a contest of argument ; | had facts for their facts, answers for their cap- 
‘tiousness, and a fearless tongue for their declamation. But the gallery thus 
filled was beyond my reach ; its passions_and prejudices were inaccessible by 
any logic of mine ; and stood before them, less as in the presence of a casual 
auditory than of a tribunal, and at that tribunal, less as an advocate than as a 
culprit on the point of being arraigned. 
nother poveliet evil resulted from the admission of this crowd, and of its 
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composition. Every casual collision of debate became personal. The most liberty, than they could possibly do by burying their knives in my bosom But 
trivial play of pleasantry was embittered into an insult; the simplest sting of all was in vain. They made no reply. One conception alone was wauting to 
the whole was acted on a public stage, with the élite of the nation looking the sound of a church clock striking “‘ eight.” was the very hour whic ! 
down on the performance, The headunia of bright eyes glancing down from been agreed on for commencing the debate of the night. What must be 
the gallery, were critics whose contempt was not '0 be resisted ; and no public thought of my absence Us What answer could be made to any enquiry for my 
assembly, since the days of the Polish pospolite, ever settled so many points of presence! What conceivable escape could my character as a minister have, 
debate in the shape of points of honour. | from ‘sod charge of scandalous neglect, or more scandalous pusillanimity ; “ 
At length Opposition rallied, and resolved to make a general assault upon treachery to my friends, or from an uiter insensibility to personal name 
the ‘sheinedian. Like their English friends, they had been stunned for a official honour in myself? The thought had nearly deprived me of my senses. 
while by the suddenness of the outbreak. But as the Turkish populace, in a The perspiration of mental torment ran down tmy face. I py the ground, 
conflagration or the plague, no sooner recover from their first fright than they and would have dashed my forehead against the wall, had not the whole group 
jiscover the cause in the government, and march to demand the head of the ed round A moments more of 
vizier; the popular orators had no sooner found leisure to look round them, must have died; but the door at length was cautiously opened, and | bound- 
than they marshalled their bands, and demanded the dismissal of a!l antagonist ed in. 
authority. J was first to be toradown. J stood in the gate, and while I held | At a long narrow table, on which were a few lights, and several books and 
the keys, there was no entrance for expectant ambition. J wayed the flag in rolls of paper, sat about tweuty men, evidently of the lower order, though one 
the breach, and uutil the banner was swept away, the storm was ineffectual or two exhibited a marked superiority to the rest. A case of pistols lay on the 
Yet this turning the whole weight of party vindictiveness on my head, gave table, which had probably been brought out on the signal of my arrival ; and 
me anew courage, the courage of passion, the determination which arises in the corners of the room, or rather vault, were several inuskets end other 
from a sense of injury, and which magnifies with the magnitude of the trial, weapons piied against the wall. From the obvious disturbance of the meeting, 
In other times, 1 might have abandoned the struggle; but, with the eyes of a I was clearly an unwelcome guest ; and, after a general sweep of the papers 
nation thus brought upon me, and all the ablest meu of the opposite benches off the table, and a whisper which communicated to the chairman the circum- 
making my overthrow the very prize of their victory, 1 determined “ to stand) stances of my capture, | was asked my name, and “ vehy J had intruded on 
the hazard of the die.”’ s Reretd their meeting !”’ To the latter question my reply was an indignant demand, 
was in the most feverish activity ; lampoons, pampliets, and letters to the and office at full i ngih, and in a tone of authority. vo annveuncement co, 
leading journals, the whole machinery tan paragraph-world was in full work bave been more siartling. The president actually bounded from his chair; 
round me ; and even tne Administration despaired of my being able to resist, others pluckea out knives and pistols; ali looked pallid and thunder-struck, 
the uproar—all but one, and that one the noblest and the most gifted of them | With the jirst minister of the realm im this cavern of conspirators, every life 
all, the sat long past him on the of pont of axe; my presence among them was like the drop- 
eve of the coming struggle ; and | received his plaudits for my determination. ping Ol @ shell into a pgwder magazine. — ‘ 
He talked -with all his usual loftiness, but with more than his usual feeling. | But the dismay soon passed ; their native daring returned, and | saw that 
“ Within the next twenty-four hours,” said he, ‘‘ your fate will be decided. \my fate huug once more on the balance. Alter a brief consultation, and many 
which we meet it, that makes all the difference between success and shame. jbeard. ‘* You must be sensible, sir,” said he, addre-sing me, *' that in times 
If you fall, you will fall like a man of character. If you triumph, your guccess like the present, every man must be prepared to make sacrifices for his cause. 
willbe unalloyed by any baseness of purchase.” 1 told him sincerely, that I |The call of Ireland has summoned us here—that call is irresistible ; and what- 
saw in the vigour and resolution of his conduct a model for public men. ‘‘How- ever may be our feelings, for you, sir, who have been brought invo this place 
ever the matter may turn out in the debate,’' said he, rising and taking his, wholly without our desire, the interests of a great country determined to be 
leave, * there shail be no humiliation in the conduct of government, even if free, must not be put in competition with the life of any individual, be his renk 
we should be defeated. Persevere to the last. ‘The world is all chances, and |what it may."’ He paused, but a general murmur of applause showed the f..1l 
ten to one of them are in favour of the man who is resolved not to be frighteued approval of his grim auditory. ** You, sir,”’ he continued, with the solemnity 
ull, the crisis was a trying one, and my occupation during the ay was but) /pubdile rights. ou are 4 Man O talents an courage, and so muc the more 
little calculated to smooth its anxieties ‘The intelligence from the country Ba | be the oy cause. You would disdain our folly, if hs 
nounced the increased extent of the revolt ; and the intercepted correspundenee away the chance which fortune has put into our hands ;—you must die. | 
gave startling proof of an organization altogether superior to the rude tumults we were in your power, tho scaffold would be our portion. You are now in 
of an angry peasantry. Several sharp encounters had taken place with the jours, and the question between us is decided.” I felt, from his tone, that all 
soldiery, and in some of them, the troops, scattered in small detachments and |temonstrance was useless ; and I scorned to supplicate. ‘ Do as you will,” I 
unprepared, had suffered losses. Insurrectionary proclamations had been issued, indignantly exclaimed ‘I make but one request. It is, that no imputation 
and the revolt was already assuming a military form; camps were collected ov |sha!l be suffered to rest on my memory ; that the manner of my death sball be 
the mountains, and the ariming of the population was become general. My day |made known ; and that no man shall ever be suffered to believe that I died a 
was occupied in writiag hurried despatches to the magistrates and officers in coward or a traitor. ‘It shall be done,” slowly Pronounced the president. I 
command of the dist<rbed districts ; until the moment when the debate was jbeard the click of a trigger, and looking up at the sound, saw one of the sitters 
expected to begin. (n my way to the House, every thing round ime conspired |at this leey . terror, without moving from his place, deliberately edgy Sg 
to give a gloomy impression to my mind, weary and dark as it was already. |at my head. I closed my eyes. In the next instant, | heard @ scuffle; the 
Public alarm was at its height, and the city, with the usual exaggerations of pistol was knocked out of his hand, and a voice hurriedly exclaimed, “ Are you 
rm @ streets were crowded with people hurrying in search of news, or (er: you want to bring a curse upon our cause? rose in confusion ; 
gathered in groups retailing what they had Taained. and evidently filled with but the stranger made but one spring to the spot where J stood, and fixing his 
the most formidable conceptions of the public danger. The armed yeomaury eyes on me with astonishment, loudly repeated my name. As the light fell on 
were hurrying to their aides for the no — of cavalry were moving |bim, | recollected at once, though his hat was deeyly drawn over his eyes, and 
counties were driving to the hotels. crowded with children and domestics ; the rebel leader whom I had so strangely met before. Ile turned to the table, 
while waggons loaded with the furniture of families resident in the metropolis, ** And is it in this infamous way,” he tiercely exclaimed, ** that you show your 
were making their way for security into the country. All was confusion, hurry, love of liberty? Is it m blood that you are to dip your charter ; is it in making 
tod consternation. The ecene of a great city in rites man | humanity abhor 
e but by those who have been on the spot. It singularly harassed and ex-| that you are to seek lor popular g will wh with your weapons: 
hausted me; and at length, for the sch a of escaping the whole sight and |{first man that dares to use them, I declare a traitor to his country !” His en- 
Ouse; aud made my way along one of the narrow and obscure lanes which, moment, 1 could perceive to be as cold as stone, he pronounce e words, 
by a libel on the national taste, oe still suffered to remain in the vicinity of \ Sir, you are free‘ But for this they were not prepared ; and some excla- 
an edifice worthy of the days of Imperial Rome. mations rose, in which they seemed to regard him as false to the cause, and the 
My choice was an unlucky one, for I had scarcely gone a hundred yards, words—* sold,” and * traitor"—were more than once audible. He flamed out 
when I found my passage obstructed by a crowd evidently waiting with some at the charge, and passiouately demanded proofs. He then touched another 
sinister purpose. A signal was given, and I was called on to answer. I bad |string. ‘“* Now listen to what I have to tell you, and then call me traitor, if 
no answer to make, but required that I should be suffered to pass on. ‘A spy, you will. You are in the jaws of ruin. I have but just discovered that Go- 
a spy! down with him !” was the exclamation of a dozen voices. A rush was |vernment has obtained knowledge of your meeting ; and that within five min- 
made upon me, and notwithstanding my struggle to break through, I was over- utes every man of you will be arrested. I flew to save you; now judge of 


whelined, grasped by the arms, and burried into the entrance of a house in ut- my honour to the cause. You have only to make your escape, aud thauk the — 


ter darkness, I expected only a dagger in my heart, and from the muttered chance which has rescued your lives.” Still my safety was not complete. 
tones and words which escaped my captors, not one of whom could I discern, | There were furious spirits among them, who talked of revenge for the blood 
I seemed evidently about to encounter the fate of the spy which they deemed jalready shed, aud graver spirits who insisted on my being kept as a hostage. 
me. But, convinced that nothing was to be gained by submission, I loudly, But my protector declaimed so powerfully on the folly of exacting terms from 
demanded by what right J was seized, declared myself a member of Parlia- me under duress; on the wisdom of appealing to my generosity iu case of re- 
ment, and threatened them with the especial vengeance of the law, for obstruct. verses ; and, above all, on the certainty of their falling into the hands of aatho- 


ing me in the performance of my duty. jirity, if they wasted their time in quarrelling as to my disposal ; that he again 

brought them to a pause. A loud knocking at the door of one of the distant 

vaults, and a sound like the breaking down of the wall, gave a sudden success 

to his argument, and the meeting, snatching up their papers and weapons, 
glided away as silently as so many shadows 

| waturally attempted to thank my protector, but he put bis fingr to his lip 


is announcement evidently had its eflect, at least in changing the subject | 
of their consultation ; and, after another whisper, one of their number stepped | 
up to me, and said that I must follow him, My refusal brought the group, 
again round me, and | was forced down the stairs, and through a succession of 
airless and iziaed vaults, until we reached a massive door. There a signal 
was given, and was answered from within ; but the door continued closed. 

My emotions during all this period were agonizing. I might not have felt, 
More than others that fear of death which belongs to human nature ; but death 
ih darkness withbut the power of a struggle, or the chance of my fate Seiag! 
ever accounted for; death by the hands of assassins, and in a spot of obscure, 
batchery, was doubly appailing. But an hour before, I had been the first man, 
it the country, and now what was i! an unhappy object of rnffian thirst of 
bood destined to die in a charnel, and be tossed the rubbish of ruffian| 
hands, to moulder unknown. Without condescending to implore, I now strongly) 


attempted to reason with my captors on the atrocity of offering violence to a 
stranger, and on the certainty that they would gain more by giving me my 


‘and pointed to the quarter from which the police were apparently forcing their 


way into the subterranean. This was clearly a time of peril for bunself as 
weil as his associates, and I followed him silently through the windings of this 
hideous locale. We shortly reached the open air, and I cannot describe the 
solemn and grateful sense with which I saw the sky above my head, the lights 
glimmering in the windows, and felt that I was once more in the land of the 
living. My conductor led me within sight of the door of the House of Com- 
mons, and, with a slight pressure of the hand, turned from me, and was lost 
among the crowd. I rushed in, exhausted, overpowered, sinking with appre- 
hension of the evil which might have been done in my absence, and blushing 


|jas the shame which probably awaited me. 
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By some means, which I could never! the-countries ; no example of that statesmanlike sagacity which discovers. in 
ouse ; and the present ‘he shape of the fature, and pierces the mists, which, to inferior 
the strongest alarm wasexcited by the dread of my assassination. The com- minds magnify the near into giant size, while they extinguish the distant a}. 
mencement of the debate was suspended. Opposition, with the dignified cour- |together. But no man can ever write the annals of England, without a grow. 
tesy which distinguished their leaders, even proposed the adjournment of their i"g consciousness that magnanimity bas been the instinct of her dominion ; 
motion ; the messengers of the House were dispatcied in all directions to bring that she bas been liberal on principle, and honest by nature ; that even in the 
some tidings of me ; and J had afterwards the satisfaction to find that none im | chillest and darkest hour of her sovereignty, this influence has existed unim- 
puted my absence to any motive unbecoming my personal honour. Thus, |paired, and like gravitation on the globe, that it has accompanied and impeiled 
when I entered the House, nervous with apprehensiov, | was received with a ber, day and night alike, through the whole circuit of her proud and powerful 
general cheer; my colleagues crowded round me with enquiries and congratu career. : 
lations : members crossed from the opposite benches to express their welcome ‘| This was the glorious period of Grattan’s public life. His task, by universal 
The galaxy of the living and the lovely in the gallery, which the expectation of Coufession, was the noblest that could be enjoined on man, and he sustained it 
the great debate had filled with all the fash onab’e portion of the capital chiefly ‘with powers fitted to its nobleness. On the Javer portion of his history I have 
too, in full dress, as was the custom of the time, glanced down approvingly on (9° desire to touch. ‘The m-st hazardous te:nptation of early eminence is the 
me; and, when at last | took my seat, | felt myself flattered by being the [fondness which it generates for perpetual publicity. The almost preternatur- 
centre of one of the most splendid and interesting assemblies in the world. al trial of human fortitude is, to see faction wih its vulgar and easy triumph 
The House was at length hushed, and Grattan rose I cannot revert to the seizing the fame, which was once to be won only by the purest and rarest 
memory of that extraordinary man, without a mixture of admiration and melan- achievements of patriotism. When the banner which had flamed at the head 
choly—admiration for his talents, and melancholy for the feeling that such lof the natron on their march to Right, and which was consigned to the hand: 
talents should expire with the time, and be buried in the common dust of the Of Grattan as its legitimate bearer, was raised again, ina day threatening the 
sepulchre. As a senatorial orator, he was incontestably the greatest whom | |subversion of every throne ot Europe ; he exhibited a jealousy of his obscure 
have everheard. With but little pathos. and with no pleasantry, I never heard ‘competitors, unworthy of his renown But he did not join in their processior. 


But‘! was fortunately disappointed. 
subsequently ascertain, arumour of my seizure had reached the H 


ay 


any man so universally, perpetually, and powerfully, command the attention ‘He was unstained. If he felt the avarice of amb tion, he exhibited no decay 
of the House. ‘There was the remarkable peculiarity in his langvage, that of that onginal dignity of nature, which, in his political nonage, had made him 
while the happiest study of others is to conceal their art, his simplicity had the leader of bearded men, and a model tothe maturity of his country's vir- 
the manner of art. It was keen, concentrated and polished. by nature. His tue. aay. 
element was grandeur ; the plainest conception in his hands, assumed a lofti | On this night he spoke with remarkable power, but in a style wholly distinet 
ness and power wh ch elevated the mind of his hearers, as much as it convine- \from his former appeals to the passions of the House. His accents, usually 
ed theirreason. As it was said of Michael Angelo, that every touch of bis sharp and high, were now lingering-and low ; his fiery phraseology was sc- 
chisel was life, and that he struck out features and forms from the marble with !emn and touching and even his gesture, habitually wild, distorted, and pan- 
the power of a creator, Grattan’s mastery of high e.nceptions was so innate, ‘tomimica!, was subdued and simple. He seemed to labour under an avowed 
that he invested every tupic with a sudden magnitude, which gave the most ‘impression of the share which the declamatory zeal of his party had to lay to 
casual things a commanding existence to the popular eye. It was thus, that’ its charge in the national peril Buti never saw more expressive evidence of 
the grievance of a casual impost, the delinquencies of a police, the artifices |his genias, than on this night of universal consternation. His language, omir- 
of an election, or the informalities of a measure of finance, became under hi» us and sorrowful, had the force of oracle, and was listened to lise an oracle. 
hand historic subjects, immortal themes, splendid features, and recoliections No eye or ear strayed from him for a moment, while he wandered dejectedly 
of intellectual triumph. {f the Pyramids were built to contain the dust of @mong the leading events of the time, throwing a brief and gloomy light 
nameless kings and sacrificed cattle, his eloquence erected over materials equal- /Ver each m passing, as if he carried a funeral lamp in his band, and was 
ly tra sitory, memorials equally imperishabie. é straying among tombs. ‘This was to me a wholly new aspect of his extraor- 
His style has been criticised, and has been called affected and epigrammatic. dimary faculties. | had regarded rapidity, brilliancy, and boldness of thought 
But, what is style to the true orator? His triumph is effect—what is to him |@8 bis inseparable attributes ; but his speech was now a magnificent elegy. 1 
its compound t What is it to the man who has the thunderbolt in his hands, ‘Mad seen him, when he furnished my mind almost with the image of some of 


of what various, nay, what ear:hly—nay, what vaporous, material it may be those men of might aud mystery, sent to denounce the guilt, and heap coals 
He now gave me the image of the prophet, 


formed! Its blaze, its rapidity, and its pecetration, are its essential value ; rof fire ou the heads of uations. — 
and smiting, piercing, and consuming, it is the instrument of irresistible lamenting over the desolation which he had once proclaimed, and deprecating 
power. less the crimes thau the calamities of the land ef his nativity. I never was 


The More struck with the r chness and variety of liis conceptions, but their sadness 


great English speakers adopted oratory simp y as the means of their public sa- was subline Ayain, I desire to guard against the supposition, that I implicit- 
periority. Pitt’s was the oratory of a ruler of empire ; with Fox, oratory ly did homage to either tis talents or his political views. From the latter, I 
was the strong, massive, and yet flexible instrument of a leader of party. But often and dec ply dissented ; im the former [ could often perceive tho infirmity 
with Grattan it wasa faculty, making a portion of the man, scarcely connect- that belongs even to the highest batural powers. He was no ** faultless mon- 
ed with external things, and neither curbed nor guided by the necessities of his ster.” | am content to recollect him asa first-rate homan being. He had ene- 
political existence. Jf Grattan had been born among the backwoodsmen, he ‘mies, and may have them still, But al! private feelings are hourly more and 
wouls have been an orator, and have been persuasive among the men of the more extingmshed in the bursts of praise, still ascending round the «oot where 
hatchet and the rifle. Wherever the tongue of man could have given soperiori- hisdust is lad. ‘Time does ultimate justice to all, and while it crambles dowa 
ty, or the flow and vigour of epnception could have given pleasure, le would the fabricated fame, ouly cleats and separates the solid renown from the com- 
have attained eminence and dispensed delight. If he had not found an audi- oa level of things. ‘The foibles of human character pass away. ‘The fluc- 
ence, he would have addressed the torrents and the trees ; he would have sent ‘vations of the human features are forgoten in the fixed majesty of the statue ; 
forth his voice to the inaccessible mountains, and have eppealed to the inseru- and the foes of the living man unite im carrying the memorial of the mighty 
table stars. It is admitted, that in the suffering condition of Ireland. he had a |dead to its place in that temple, where posterity comes to refresh its spirit, 
prodigious opportunity ; but, among thousands of bold, ardent, and intellec- and elevate its nature, with the worship of genius and virtue. 

tual men, what is his praise who alone rushes to their front, and seizes the 
opportunity ? The English rule over the sister country has been charged some | A LECTURE BY MR. FARADAY AT THE ROYAL 
times as tyranny, which was a libel ; and sometimes as injustice, which wes INS: ITUTION, 

an error ; but it had an unhappy quality which embraced the evils of both— Although thedwellerin tie monster city—smoky foggy London—labours 
it was invidious ‘The only map of Ireland which lay before the English cabi | under many disadvantages as to sources of recreation, when compared with 
net of the eighteenth century, was the map of the sixteenth—a chart spotted the pure open atr enjoyments of the inhabitant of the country, he yet possesses 
with the gore of many bottles, not the less bloody that they were obscure ; ‘many advantages to which the provincial is a stranger ; and these are found in 
and disfigured with huge, discoloured spaces of barbarism. ‘I'ney forgot the the numerous scientific iustitutions which London, netwithstanding her noise, 
lapse of time, and that time had since covered the graves of the past with a bustle, and mercantile abstraction, encourages and supports. One of 
living race, and was filling up the swamps of the wilderness with the vigour ‘thefirst, if not the most important, is the Royal fnstitation of Great Britain 
and the passions of a new and glowing people. They still governed on the ‘in Albemarle Street, founded in the year 1800, ‘for diffusing the knowledge, 
guidance of the obsolete map, and continued to administer a civilized nation and facilitating the general introduction of useful mechanical inventions and 
with the only sceptre fit for barbaristua—the sword By a similar misconcep- |improvements, and fur teaching, by courses of philosephical lectures and ex- 
tion, while they declared the islands one indivisible empire, they governed periments, the application of science to the common purposes of life." How 
them on the principle of eternal separation. No Irishman was ever called far this promise of the prospectus has been carried out, may be judged of by 
across the narrow strait between the two countries, to take a share in the offi- ‘the eminent support which the institution receives, and by the nemerous 
ces, or enjoy the honours of England Irish ambition, thwarted in its own jaudiences which crowd the theatre at the weekly lectures ; the privilege of 
country, might wander for ever, like Virgil's unburied chosts, on the banks of |hearing which, with the other advantages presented by the establishinent, being 
the Irish Channel, without a hope of passing that political Styx. The sole secured by an annual subscription of two guineas. A reference to some of 
connexion of the islands was between Whitehall and the Castle—between |the names connected with the history of the institution will be. sofficient to 
power and placemen—between cabinets and vicerovys. It never descended to |show the high character of the advantages offered by it. We find at the ear- 
the level of the nation. [1 was a slight and searcely visibly communication, lier period those of Count Rumford, Sir Joseph Banks, the Duke of Bridge- 
a galvanic wire, significant only at the extremitie-, instead of a public language |water, and Sir Humphry Davy, followed by the present professors Brande and 
and buman association—instead of a bond of heart with heart—an amalgama- Faraday, who ably sustain the distinction earned by their predecessors. The 
tion of people with people. Posterity will scarcely believe that the neglect of jlatter, as is well known, originally a bookbinder, was appointed as one vf ° 
unity should have so nearly approached to the study of separation. Even the Davy’s assistants in the laboratory of the institution and now, by the force of 
coin of the two countries was different in impress and in value—the privileges genius, the servant succeeds the master, and ranks among the first of modem 
of trade were diflerent —the tenore of property was different—the regulations chemists. 


But Grattan was an ora'or by profession, and the only one of his day. 


of the customs (things which penetrate through all ranks) were differen!—and 
a whole army of revenue officers were embodied to carry on those commercial 
hostiliues. ‘She shores of the ‘“ Sister Islands” presented to each other the 
v ew of rival frontiers, aud the passage of a fragment of Irish projuce was as 
impracticable as if ithad been contraband of war. 

It was Grattan whe first broke down this barrier, and be thus rendered the 
mighty service of doubling the strength of the empire; perhaps rendered the 
stili mightier service of averting its separation and its rvin. As the nation had 
grown strong, it had grown sullen ; its disgusts was ripening into wrath; an- 
Its sense of injury might speedily have sought its relief in national revenge 
And yet it is unly justice to acknow!edge that this evil arose simply from negli- 
gence on the part of England ; that there was no design of tyranny, none of 
the sultan spirit in the treatment ofthe rayah. But no minister had yet start- 
ed up in English concils capable of the boldness of throwing open the barrier ; 
none of intellectual stature sufficient to look beyond the old partition wall of 


A few weeks since, tle writer of the present article had the pleasure of hear- 
ing him deliver a highly mteresting jecture on the Liquefaction and Solidifica- 
tion of Substances usually considered Gaseous, a subject which, for a long 
period, has occupied the attention of scientific men, who have considered that 
‘the origin or basis of gases, the lightest known substances, would be found in 
‘solid matter, although, with few exceptions, the attempts made to solidify 
them have proved unsuccessful. Mr. Faraday commenced bis lecture by 
stating that he had been constantly engaged in researches on the subject 
for six months ; and traced briefly the history of the labours of other philo- 
sophers. 

The first trials were made in 1761 by John Canton, who sucéeeded in com- 
pressing, with the force of two or three atmospheres, the air in which a ther- 
mometer filled with water, and open at one end, was introduced. The inves- 
tigations were afterwards continued by Perkins, and Oersted of Copenhagen ; 

still later, the French Academy awarded a prize to Messieurs Sturm and 
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Colladon for their researches. Subsequent to these were the experiments of 


M. Aimé, who caused the gases to ve sunk toa — depth in the sea, think- | 


solidify them by the enormous pressure ut as it was impossible to 


ing to 
only toordinary temperatores, the results could be of no value or ant ity.) 
M. Cagniard-Latouz, in his experiments upon ether, discovered that, at a cer- 
tain cemperature, liquids are transformed into vapoar without any diminution, 
of volume ; and Thilorier found that a very low temperature could be obtained 

employing a bath of carbonic acid combined with ether ; but an unfortunate 
explosion, by which several persons were killed, interrupted his researches ; he, 
however, employed his bath only in the ordinary temperature, while Mr. Faraday, 
as will be seen, used it 1” vacuo. 

The lecturer then went on to observe, that he had investigated the subject 
in a strictly philosophical point of view,aiming at certain effects by philosophical 
induction and research, of which asa striking example, he adduced the safety-| 
lamp of his predecessor Davy. He then read an extract from a letter written 
by Professor Liebig. in which that celebrated philosopher observed, that Ger | 
many and England pursued opposite courses with regard to science ; 'n the 
latter, the practical was too much thought of, while, in the former, the theore- 
tical and philosophical were alone considered as worthy attention ; but that, in! 
his opinion, the golden mean would be the wiser course for both countries — Mr:| 
Faraday next observed, that the failure of the experiments of so many eminent 
chemists in the solidification of gases, arose from the attempts having been 
made under ordinary temperatures ; but if the point of liquefaction be, as it 
appears to be, in the lowest degree possible with the lightest and most volatile! 
bodies existing as gases, there would be scarcely any hope of liquefying such: 


ases while in this state of compression, and as they were exposed | 


‘substance similar to that produced from sulphuretted hydrogen. Areeniuretted 
hydrogen and chlorine become liquid ; but have vitherto baffled all attempts to 
solidify them. Alcohol submitted to the pressure, presents the thick appearance 
of cold oil,but does not solidify ; the same result is seen in caoutchine,camphine, 
and oil of turpentine, which all become extremely viscous. The binoxide of 


jazote, and the oxide of carbon, offer no sign of liquefaction, even with the . 


hou temperature which it was possible to produce, and with a pressure of 
thirty or thirty-five atmospheres. Carbonic acid in passing from the liquid to 
ithe solid state, and prevented from dispersing itself as snow, forms a beautiful 
substance, whose transparency is such, that for some time the operator was 
uncertain if the tube were fuil or empty, and was obliged to melt one end in 


jorder to assure himself of the fact. 


Many results have been obtained relative to the point of fusion of these 
various gases, and their tension undercertain degrees of temperature. The 
gas prepared for the evening’s experiment was olefiant, contained in a glass 
vessel connected by a tube with a condensing pump of one inch bore ; this, in 
turn, communicated with a smaller pump of half an inch bore, from which the 
gas was driven along a metallic tube to the glass tube in the receiver of the air 
pump, where, after a few strokes of the pumps, it was distinctly visible, 
compressed in the furm of liquid. The lecturer concluded, amid well-earned 


||plaudits, by observing that he had hoped to make oxygen the subject of the 


experiment, but from some as yet undetected cause, it had baffled his attempts 

at solidification ; possibly some oversight in the manipulation. He had,however, 

great reason to believe, from certain indications which be had met with, that 

his efforts would be eventually successful in solidifying not only oxygen, but 

azote and en He is inclined to believe, with M. Dumas of Paris that 
ow j 


substances as hydrogen, oxygen, or azote at any pressure while in an ordinary | 
temperature, or even of a temperature very mach below the ordinary. These | 
onservations furnish the key to the whole of the lecturer's method of operating — 
He brought forward a cylindrical vessel of iron, about two feet in length and, 
a few inches in diameter, fitted with a moveable tube, and a stop cock at the! 
upper end ; in this carbonic acid gas was condensed in the form of water.| 
On turning the cock, this liquid rushed out with so great a velocity through the! 
tube into a close round box, that farther condensation was produced ; and, on) 
opening the box, the gasappeared in the beautiful form of snow. This was) 
taken out, and the box refilled, untii a sufficient quantity was obtained, when. 
the whole was deposited in a glass jar,and preserved from evaporation by being 

aced within other jars, protected by numerous folds of flannel. From thie, 
store of freezing power several Jumps were taken and placed in a shallow 
saucer, for the purpose of making the ‘cold bath’ Although sufficiently cold, 
to freeze mercury, they were taken in the hand without inconvenience, owing, 
to the rapid evaporation which forms a stratum of gas between the solid mass 
and the hand. Something is yet required to produce contact without affecting! 
the low temperature. ‘This is effected by moistening the |»mps with ether,) 
after which it would be dangerous to touch them with the finger, as vitality) 


the latter will tself in a metallic form. Time aud experience will 
determine whether these views are correct—whether the lightest and most 
volatile of all known bodies be in its origin akin to the most dense and 
heavy. 

Not the least charm of Mr. Faraday’s lectures is his agreeable manner and 
ready and easy utterance. He is a perfect m»ster of his subject, and seizes on 


illustrative examples with happy facility ; and as his experiments always succeed, 


his audience is not wearied with idle delays. In listening to him, the writer 
recognised the truth, that the best lecturers are always the simplest; they make 


no display of turgid or mysterious phraseology,but appeal directly to the reason 


and common sense of their hearers. 


A LITERARY BREAKFAST AT SAMUEL ROGERS’S. 
BY 4 Concluded. } 
Hook was at that time beginning to * break,” as it is called. His hair had 
in a great measure fallen off from his temples, and the short curly locks were 
thickly streaked with grey—but the brilliancy of his eye was undimmed, and 


scarcely any of its fire was quenched He was not, however, so elastic in his 


movements as he had been, even about a twelvemonth before, when | had met 


would be as certainly destroyed as by the most intense heat. A stnal! quantity /him at one of the Literary Fund dinners At this time, he was editing the 
of mercury was then poured into the bath, where it became immediately frozen.’ |*« John Bull ” newspseper. and employed, to», in occasionally contributing to 
and was lifted out,hanging to a wire.in a perfect solid state This low degree of |some of the magazines. The work of the newspaper was by no means heavy, 
cold was, however, not yet low enough to produce the solidification of the gases, but his time was so taken up in visiting his noble friends and admirers, that he 
and the lecturer explained his further process by a very simple illustration ; be too often neglected the necessary work of the journal, until the latter end of 
took a kettle of water, which was brought in boiling at the commencement of the we k, when he was compelled to write with railroad speed, and often care- 


the lecture, but which, for half an hour, had been standing on the floor, and) 
poured a small quantity into a flask, when, on being placed under the exhausted! 
receiver of the air-pump, it boiled violently, proving that the diminution of 
the pressure had the effect of extracting the heat from the water ; a fact which’ 
was confirmed by pouring a few drops of the contents of the flask and of the 
kettle respectively over a piece of phosphorus ; with the former, this inflamma 
ble substance was not affected, but the heat yet remaiving in the latter set it! 
immediately on fire. ‘Ihe same process was gone through with the carbonic! 
acid bath. On being placed under the receiver, and the air exhausted, the! 
ebullition was as violent as with the warm water in the former experiment ; the 
result was a degree of cold of which we can frm but little conception, being! 
equivalent in some instances to a hundred degrees below zero. But cold itself, 
is not the only agent required ; there must be pressure ; and it became of im | 
portance to find a material which wou!d show the resulis, and at the same time! 
bear a pressure varying from twenty to two hundred atmospheres. Fiint glass 
tubes were tried, but proved to be unfit fur he purpose, as they flew into atoms! 
under a comparatively slight degree of compression : tubes of green or bot le 

lass were then thought of, and found to answer admirably ; and such was 

r. Faraday’s satisfaction with the service he had obtained from them, that he 
dwelt at some length upon the qualities and properties of various kinds of glass. 
He made use of these tubes fitted with s op-cocks,and in some cases connected 
with small tubes of copper in such a manner, that with two condensing pumps, 
the gas which was the subject of experiment could be forced into them, and 
compressed with the requisite power, and at the same time exposed to the 
intense cold obtained under the receiver, where the effects of the compression 
could be seen. The low temperature, and the pressure together, produce effects 
which remain undeveloped under a single influence. To these combined powers 
is Mr. Faraday indebted for the important results he has already obtained, as 
shown by the following specification :— 
_ Olefiant gas, when condensed, appears as a beautiful transparent, colourless’ 


lessly, to the great peri! of his brilliant reputation. —t was no uncommon thihg, 
at this time, for Hook to leave a pleasaut party at the house of one of his 
trons, far in the country, on Friday evening, post rapidly some score of miles 
io London, write off his articles in the John Boll office, during the night, and 
return to the house of his host by breakfast time the next morning uring all 
this period of hard work, for his necessities compelled his pen to be incessantly 
going he appeared the same light hearted, dashing, care-ior-naught, reckless 
man of the world as ever. Scarcely a day passed without his appearing in 
some party, as its most attractive star, avd certain circles were deemed incom- 
plete, unless they were graced by his fascinating presence Perhaps there 
never existed a more general favorite in a certsin class of society, than Theo- 
dore Hook He was always delightful and never coarse. His wit played 
around and lighted up every sunject which engaged his attention, and so varied 
were his acquirements, that he seemed the very Admirable Crichton of his day. 

Mr. D'Israeli, in his last and most profound novel, ‘ Coningsby,” has ad- 
nirably hit off character Hook, under the assumed name of Locian Gay, 
a d to that work I would refer the reader, who may be anxious to learn more 
of the author of “ Sayings and Doings.” Poor Hook! Not many years after 
the time to which | am now more especially referring, whilst the world was yet 
ringing with his praises, he lay hopelessly on a sick bed, with poverty staring 
nim in the face. To the last degree careless about money matters, he had made 
no provision for the evil day, and as is generally the case, his butterfly friends, 
who had enjoyed his society whilst he was worth having, left the dying wit to 
pass alone through the weary hours of sickness. 

A great deal has been said about Hook's power of extemporaneous song- 
making. It was indeed powerful— 

“ Rhyming to him was no more diffieile, 
Than to a blackbird ‘twas to whistle.” 

I was once present at a party of which Hook made one. There were up- 
wards of fifty present, all of them connected with literature; it was at the 
house of a gentleman at Brom) ton, who was then the editor of one of the lead- 


liquid ; it is not solidified ; and will dissolve oily, resinous, and bituminous 
bodies. Pure hydriodic acid may be obtained either iu a solid or liquid state. 
When solid, it is very clear, colourless, and transparent, generally traversed, 
by fissures throagh the whole mass, which bears great resemblance to common 


‘ing weekly critical journals. Late in the evening, after the bottle had circulated 


pretty freely, toasts and songs were the order of the night, and Ho--k was called 


on to contribute his quota to the evening’s amusement. He rattled off an ex- 


ice. Hydrobremic acid can also be obtained as a clear and transparent solid) peseneate song, the third line of each stanza ending with the neme of some 
ji 


body, or as limpid and colourless liquid. Fluosilicic acid has been condense 

to the liquid state ; but in this experiment it was found necessary to perform 
the operation at the very lowest temperature : the result is extremely fluid,and! 
as easily disturbed as warm ether. No positive effect has yet been witnessed) 
with phosphoretted hydrogen and fluoboric acid ; both have, however, presented) 
some results of solidification. Hydrochloric acid liquefies readily at a pressure 
of one atmosphere, but does not solidify ; sulphurous acid, on the contrary, 
becomes immediately solid, as might be expected. Sulphuretted hydrogen) 
appears as a white transparent, crystalline mass, resembling congealed nitrate 
of ammonia or camphor. Evuchlorine shows itself as a reddish orange crystal,| 
very friable, but presenting no indications of explosive power. The protoxide 
of azote had been made the subject of experiment in France by M. Natterer,| 
who obtained it in the liquid state. It now solidified in the cold bath but 
evaporated rapidly, producing so low a degree of cold, that on placing the vase 
containing it in the bath of carbonic acid, the latter in which mercury froze 
instantaneously, operated as a heated liquid, and caused the protoxide of azote 
to boil violently ; in the solid state, it is crystalline and colourless. Cyanogen 
and ammonia pass into the solid state : the latter, when pure and dry, forms a 


individual of the party; in the fourth line he brought in a rhyme to tke ps 
land often so unexpectedly ludicrous were the allusions made, that each y 
was received with bursts of obstreperous mirth. There was not a single person 
in the room who escaped his running fire—the very servants were incloded, and 
trifling incidents which occurred during the singing of the song were ‘seized 


for in many of the verses even great poetic power was exhibited. How I 
wished that a stenographer had been present. Some one has said thet had 


|ceeded in quantity and quality his published works, and secured to him a bril- 
liant reputation. Thus, however was much of his genius friwered away. 
A breakfast party was not exactly the sort of thing to bring Theodore out ; 


‘|bis genius required, for its full development, the flashing aid of wax candles, 
‘land the incessant fire of omnes corks. I do not mean to say that he could 
y ‘ 


not be attractive over Congou or Hyson ; but ail who knew him will agree wi 


rently, the opposites of each other, At all times he was fascinating’; 


Hook's productions of this kind only been committed to paper, just as they feH — 
from his lips, and published without the least alteration, they would have ex- — 


hold of and turned to account. It certainly was a wonderful effort of genius, 


me in saying that Theodore Hook, in the morning and evenitig, he aa 
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was when surrounded by choice spirits, and he had for a time flung care to the 
winds, that his powers of enchaining all within the sound of his voice were 
mest potent. 

Amongst the guests was a gentleman who has created a new school of lilera- 
ture, by making the Newgate Calendar his text book ; for Mr. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth seems to have taken especial delight in dishing up for his readers 
clironicles of crime, and iecords of rascality 


Ainsworth and George Cruikshank, appropriately enough, entered the apart. 


ment together. | say appropriately enough, because they were sv intimately 
connected with each other, 2s Author and Artist, that they had, to the public 
eye, been for some time Samesed. Ainsworth looked much like the portrait of 
him, prefixed to one of his recent volumes. He is strikingly handsome —his 


profile is well cut, and his upper lip has much of that regular curve, which we 


see in sume of the Byron portraits. His eye is very dark, aud piercing rather 
than brilliant. It is evident that he takes great pains with his hair, which is of 
jet black, and falls in little ringlets, not altogether natural, I guess, down his 
neck. His dress was in the very height of fashion—so much so, as to appear 
somewhat foppish—and he sported an abundance of trinkets. Ainsworth’s 
manners were by no means casy, and formed quite a contrast to those of Hook 
wh ch were marked with peculiar grace. 


Who has not heard of George Croikshank! The humoroas, ever toiling. | 


indefatigable George? Some years since, a sketch of this inimitable carica- 
turist appeared in Fraser's Magazine, where he was represented seated on a 
cask, and sketching on a piece of paper, placed onthe crown of his hat. It 


was much like him, but as many of my readers may veither have seen tha! | 


drawing nor the original, | will try to describe him, as he appeared that morn- 
ing at Rogers's. 


Cruikshank is tall, and rather lanky in person—his head is well shaped, and| 
his face very expressive—but pale and thin. His grey eyes are piercing aud), 
ever moving, or when they do not rest on any object seem at once to look, 


through it. He has lightish colored hair, whch he wears carefully combed 


back, so as to leave his rigat temple, which is high and wel! developed, exposed, 


and also enormous whiskers. He sports mustachios of a very peculiar cut, 


which gives to his visage a half msrtial appearance. At first sight, most per- | 


sons would take him for a foreigner. 

Many might suppose that he, whose comic sketches has so often moved their 
rivible muscles, has something of the humorous in his physiognomical aspect. 
Such is not the case—he lo ks more like a Cynic than a comic illustrator 
There is a sort of severe expression in his countenance, which at times is al- 
most forbidding 

Idid not get any opportunity of being near him, so that I could not listen 
to his conversation; but 1 have heard that he is usually taciturn, and almost 
morose I! was told that he isseldom to be seen in society—and when we 
consider the vast amount of work which he gets through, this may easily be 
credited. For years past he has illustrated the best comic works which have 
appeared ; aud not only has he surpassed all others in his own peculiar line. 


but be has shown that in serivus, and evew tragic subjects, he is a master of his’ 


art. In proof of this, | need only refer the reader to some of his illustrations 
pol sang Twist, especially that striking one of Fagin, in the condemned 
ce 

Whilst I was looking at Cruikshank, a gentleman of sombre look entered 


the room. He was clad in a suit of plain black, aud in his deportment seemed, 


diffident, even to shyness. There was but little about him to fix attention, 
save an expression of great kindness about his mouth. His eyes were really 


dall-looking, and bis forehead, which was thinly covered with light hair, was, 
Nevertheless, there was a certain some-|, 


no means of an intellectual cast. 


b 
sling attractive about him, which engaged my attention, and made ime anxious, 


to know who he was. 

Coleridge, by this time, was deep in talk with Mr. Sharon Turner, a feeble- 
looking, elderly gentleman, who is well known to every true lover of solid |i- 
terature, as the ** Middle Ages” author ; and I did not venture to disturb him, 
for the purpose of enquiring who the new comer was—but observing Leigh 
Hunt leaning with his elbow on the marble mantle-piece, and having, before 
that morning, had the pleasure of #n introduction to him, I crossed the room, 
and learned from him that the gentleman who hed so excited my curiosity was 


Mr. Bryan Waller Proctor—better kyown by his assumed name of Barry Corn-|| 


wall, the author of, amongst many other productions, * ‘The Sea.” 
Mr. Proctor, it may not be generally known, on this side of the water, is a 


member of the legal profession, and occupies chambers in ove of the inns of), 


court, where he practices in the unpoetical vocation of aconveyancer. Hunt 
kindly introduced me to him—-and | was as much charmed with his urbanity 


and affability as | had previously been with his poetry. He told me that he) 


was a “stay-at-home man,’’ and asked me to cali on him at his chambers—an 
invitation which I accepted before I left London, and to which [ may hereaf- 
ter refer. 

Mr. Sergeant Taifourd sat near me, and as I had met him frequently, 
whilst on the Oxford Circuit, we were soon chatting familiarly together. The 
author of “Ion” is one of the most amiable men | ever knew, and never did) 
any literary man enjoy, in a fuller degree, the esteem and admiration of his 


fastidious, almost to a fault. When he resolved, some few years ago, pub. 
‘lishing a new edition of bis Poems, he determined on having them illuitrated 
in astyle which should be superior to anything of the kind which had ever 
appeared before. He, therefore, commissioned Turner, Corbould, Cresvyick 

‘Stothard, and others, to make a series of designs for the work. These tele. 
‘brated painters sent in each a number of water color drawings, of the choicest 
kind ; but so particular was Mr. Rogers, that, from twenty or thirty, by em 
artist, he would select, perhaps, but one, although he paid liberally for the 
whole. And even after he had expended a large sum on the engraving of 
| the chosen drawing, he would frequently alter his mind—cancel the plate, 
and have fresh designs made, until Lis taste or fancy was gratified. Money, 
‘to @ inan whe could hang vp a million of money in his library, was, of course, 
ino object—and he had determined that his verses should go down to posterity, 


jassociated with all that was beautiful and refined in Art. ‘J his work, it was said, 
‘cost Mr. Rogers, (for he undertook to pay the whole of the expenses, which 
\no tradesman would have had the boldness to risk, however enterprising he might 
be,) about ten thousand pounds! and it will always remein as a memento of his 
wealth, genius, and taste. 

Perhaps the most distinguished painter present was the late Sir David Wilkie. 
Wilkie was rather tall in stature, and his face indicated his Caledonian origin. 
There was a sedateness, withall, in his light grey eye—nothing brilliant, in. 
deed—on the contrary, he would scarcely have attracted attention, had he not 
| been so widely known and appreciated as the painter of the Blind Fidler. His 
'|dress was remarkably unpretending in its style, and he looked more like a sub- 
stantia! tradesman than a man of fine and original genius. He was very silent, 
‘and, in this respect, the opposite of Chantrey, who sat near him, chatting fami- 


‘harly with each and every ove who came in his way. 
| Nor did Chantrey /ovk the great man he assuredly was. His habite of high 


‘'living had made his frame gross and corpulent. His cheeks were puffed out, 
and it required some stretch of the imagination to feel that the rather thick and 
‘clumsy hands which I saw, were those which had modelled the exquisite sta- 
|\tues of the Sleeping Children, Litchfield Cathedral, or the wonderful brace of 
|'Birds which are, and will be, whilst genius shall be revered, such ornithologi- 
|'eal stony triumphs, at the late Ear! of Leicester's seat, at Holkham. 

Had Sir Francis been less of a gourmand, he might now have been alive ; 
‘bat, unfortunately, his epicurism brought on a diseased habit of body, and ren- 
\dered it unable to withstand the shocks which incessant epplication rendered it 
| subjectto He died not long afterward, in his chair, whilst seated at dinner, 
| and partaking of one of his favorite dishes 

|, Honest Allan Cunningham accompanied Chantrey. Every one knows that 
|| Honest Allan,” as Sir Walter Scott called him, was Chantrey's assistant. 
|Cunnigham was a tall, stout Scot, and looked more like a bluff farmer, fresh 
from the Grampians, than a poet. 1 never saw a man so devoid of affectation, 
jashe. When I was presented to him, for the first time, in Chantrey’s studio, 
‘he gripped my hand in his monstrous bony fist, and squeezed it till I thought it 
‘bad got into a vice ; but it was a grasp of the right earnest sort. Chantrey was 
| frequently more indebted to Cunningham for advice, with respect to his statues, 
, than is generally known, and the great sculptor freely acknowledged this—but 
|Allan, with a fine generosity, never would admit it. Poor Cunningham! he 
\did not long survive his frieud and patron—both are now subjects for ** monu- 
mental marble” themselves. 

| “ Who is that very thoughtful looking personage, ta'king with Talfourd 1” I 
|| asked of Thomas Miller. 

|| * That,” he replied, ** is Samuel Warren, the author of the celebrated ‘ Diary 
| ofa late Physician,’ which appeared in Blackwood some time since.” 

| Mr. Warren was anything but brilliant looking ; indeed, he had that sort of 
face which may be called “ heavy.” Still it was of a very thoughtful cast, and 
ithe high and broad forehead indicated powers of a very superior order. He 
‘seemed to be remarkably shy and retiring, and I noticed that during the whole 
‘morning, he seldom exchanged a word with any one but the author of Ion. 

| Jt may not be general y known that Mr. Warren is a son of Doctor Warren, 
ja Wesleyan Minister of Manchester—he is by profession a barrister, and travels 
on the Northern Circuit. His profession furnishes bim with abundance of ma- 
terial, and a late tale of surpassing interest, in Blackwood s Magazine, entitled 
'“ Weare all low people there—A Tale of the Assizes,” from bis pen, is a 
proof of his tact in seizing on every day topics, and converting them into sud- 
jects of deep interest. 

Mr Warren was originally intended for the medical profession, and studied 
‘in the hospitals—a circumstance which accounts for the intimate acquaintance 
,with professional matters which is evinced in his Physician's Diary. Jt is a 
|curious circumstance connected with these papers, that they were offered to, 
and successively rejected by, nearly all the leading English Magazines, and 
ithrown aside by the avthor as useless. A friend of Warren's persuaded him 
to offer them to Professor Wilson, and he sent them anonymously. They were 
jaccepted, and at once became popular. But it was not wntil many papers of 
\the series had been before the public, that the Editor knew his correspondent. 
'He afterwards wrote *‘ Caleb Stokely ;” and rumor ascribes ‘* Marston or the 
Memoirs of a Statesman,” now publishing in “ Old Ebony,” to his pen, but I 
(question much wh=ther Warren is the author, and have good reasons for my 
doubts on the subject. 


brother laborers, in the same field. His face is not handsome, but it is indica- 
tive of great sweetness of disposition. His dark eyes glow with sensibility, 
and were not the lower portion of his face rather too full; its expression 
would be what is termed “sweet.” Talfourd is a most industrious man, and | 
I remarked to him, that I wondered how he could get through so much legal 
business, and yet have time to woo the Muse. fle replied, that he had need 
work hard, as he had the mouths of thirteen children tofeed. As an advocate, 
Mr, Talfourd stands very high, and he is a general favorite with the Bar. His 
eloquence is rather of a persuasive character, and he elicits truth none the less 
effectually for using gentle means. It is really astonishing, that he can, as he 
does, divest hie mind of al! the technicalities of law, and produce poetry of 
such beauty—butso it is. I remember being told by atradesman of Monmouth. 
in whose house Mr. Talfourd used to lodge, when on the Oxford Circuit, that 
he would often listen for hours at Mr. ‘I's door, after Court hours, to hear him 
as he walked up and down the room, recite ponert being Mr. Talfourd's 
habit to compose aloud, as he paces the room. The listener, (a tailor,) with 
quite an enthusiastic tone, assured me ‘it was beautiful to hear him.” 

Mr. Thomas tee Macauley, the celebrated reviewer, made one of the 
party. He is about middie age, with a countenance fully indicative of 
the great powers which are universally ascribed to him. I saw but little of 
him, for he joined a group who were turning over a portfolio of water color 
drawings, and he left immediately after breakfest unnoticed by me. 

There was a good sprinkling of painters present, fur Mr Rogers is a mun - 
ficent patron of the fine A:ts, Unlike many who have wealth at their dispos 
al, he, as may be readily supposed, possesses an exquisite taste—he is, indeed, 


At this distance of time, I cannot call to mind half of the noticeable peo- 
iple who thronged Mr. Rogers's Saloons that morning ; for after the business 
‘of tea and coffee sipping had been concluded, there was a continual in-coming 
land out going of persons, most of them ‘* men of mark “ 

Hook, and a group of laughing companions, got together as usual in one of 
the ante-rooms, and the popping of champagne corks, mingling with short and 
merry laughter, prociaimed that he was in full fire. A champagne breakfast 
'was much more to the taste of him and his circle, than that composed of less 
‘exciting fluids. | longed to be near them, to listen to some of the good things 
which doubtless were flying about, but Coleridge, who was somewhat feeble, 
was leaning on my arm, and I had no opportunity, (I am ashaned, almost, to 
say that I felt any inclination,) to quit him. : 

James Smith, with his frank, good-humored face, was a prominent at'raction 
in the party. He was then, as indeed he always was. in his latter days, suffer- 
iag from his inveterate foe, the gout. This confined him to his chair, which, 
»eing placed on castors, was wheeled about by a footman from one table to an- 
other. He seemed in excellent spirits, and kept all about him in good humor, 
with his racy stories. I never beheld such an instance of the features retain- 
ing their kindly expression, whilst that torturing disease racked the frame, as 
in the case of James Smith ; he appeared to reject its addresses. in /oto. 

There were amongst the artists present, Martin, Turner, Etty, and Maclise, 
and also a young artist named Muller, who, I see bythe receut notices of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition, is at present attracting considerable notice, in con- 
sequence of his picture of “ A at Zanthus.” Martin is a little, com- ~ 
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mon-place looking man, and would not seem to a casual observer to have 
an atom of poetry in his composition, and yet what magnilicent designs he pro | 
duces. His paintings are far inferior in effect to the engravings from them, || 
which he himself executes. His water color drawings are wonderful, and some}, 
of them far superior to any public productions of his pencil. He is in the 
habit, [ am told, of laying on his canvass masses of paint, of different colors,, 
and then producing, from chance effects. some of bis most wonderful pictures || 
| know not how true this may be, but at all events it is not unlikely. It is al | 
strange thing enough connected with his family history, that whilst he should) 
delight ia portraying magnificent edifices, his own brother should have nearly || 
destroyed one of our must splendid ecclesiastical edifices, York Minster 34 
Jonathan Martin having, during a fit of msanity, set fire to that venerable pile i 
and partially destroved it some years since 
Daniel Maclise, another Royal Academician, was a smart-looking fel'ow. He}, 
seemed quite young. His face was handsome, and his manners refined. || 
He strolled about the room with Turner—a plain looking man—although the), 
most poetical of our painters ; perhaps [ should say twas the most poetical—for |, 
] regret to add, that, of late years, his imagination has ran riot. His recent)! 
productions are, many of them, positive absurdities—and would not be tolerat. |, 
ed, if they were the work of any other hand. i} 
Amongst the literati present, | must not omit to mention one, whose works! 
are so extensively read in this country—and who certainly is one of the most, 


if not the most, prolific writer of the age. I allude to Mr. James. | 


His personal appearance is by no means striking—rather beneath tl.e middle} 
size. His frame is far from gracefal—but the expression of his countenance) 
is calm and preyossessing. 1 should think him a very amiable man—indus |! 
trious he certainly is. How hecan possibly turn out novels at the rate he dives! | 
is a mystery—and, in the end, he must inevitably seffer by ii—for his genius) 
is not of so high an order, as to endure such repeated draughts on it. In so |; 
ciety, he is generally reserved and sedate—but, | was told, he seldom leaves, 
his study. In private life, no man is more respected. I had a brief conversa | 
tion with him, in the course of which he informed methat he frequently dic 
tated two novels at once. to two amanuenses. | question whether such Soca) 
is hkely to benefit him, in the long ren 

The party began to break up about 12 o’clock—somewhat later, J was in| 
formed, than usual. Mr. Rogers invited several, Coleridge amongst the rest. 
to return to a late dinner ;—but the * Ancient Mariner” declined, somewhat! | 


= 
some people. What do vou say? Why wasn’t it born with me? Now, 


Caudle, that’s cruel—unfeeling of vou; [ wouldn’t have uttered such a re- — 


proach to you for the world. People can’t be born as they like. 

“< How often, too, have I wanted to brew at home! And I never could 
learn anything about brewing. But, ha! what ale dear mother makes! 
You never tasted it? No,1 knowthat. ButI recollect the ale we used 
to have at home: father never would drink wine after it. The best sherry 
was nothing like it. You dare say not? No; it wasn’t indeed, Caudle, 
Then, if dear mother was only with us, what money we should save in 
beer? And then you might always have your own nice, pure, good, whole- 
some ale, Caudle : and what good it would do you! For you’re not strong 
Caudle. 

** And then dear mother’s jams and preserves, love! I own it, Caudle; 
it has often gone to my heart that with cold meat you hav’nt always had a 
pudding. Now, it mother was with us,in the matter of fruit and puddings, 
she’d make it summer all the year round. But I never could preserve— 
now mother does it, and for next to no money whatever. What nice dogs- 
in-a-blanket she’d make for the children! What's dogs ina blanket? Oh, 
they’re delicious—as dear mother makes *em. 

‘*Now, you have tasted her Irish stew, Caudle? You remember that? 
Come, you're not asleep—you remember that? And how fond you are of 
it! ‘And I never can have it made to please you! Now, what a relief to 
me it would be if dear mother was always at hand that you might have a 
tew when you liked. What a load it would be off my mind. 

** Again, for pickles ! Not at all like anybody else’s pickles. Her red 
cabbage—why it’s as crisp as biscuit? And then her walnuts—and her 
all-sorts! Eh, Candle? You know you love pickles; and how we some- 
times tiff about ’em? Now if dear mother was here, a word would never 
pass between us, And I'm sure nothing would make me happier, for—you’re 
not asleep Caudle !—for | can’t bear to quarrel, can I, love ? 

“The children, too, are so fond of her! And she’d be such a help to 
me with ’em! I’m sure, with dear mother, in the house, I shouldn’t care 
a fig for measles, or anything of the sort. As a nurse, she’s such a 
treasure ! 

** And at her time of life, what a needlewoman! And the darning 
and mending for the children, it really gets quite beyond me now, Cau- 
dle. Now with mother at hand, there wouldn’t be a stitch wanted in the 
house. 


to my mortification—for | should like to have accompanied him, and witnessed); « Ani then when you're out late, Caudle—for I know you must be out * 
a literary evening in that splendid mansion But it was notto be, and so we)/Jate, sometimes; I can’t expect you, of course, to be always at home— 
departed—Coleridge seeming gratified with the many attentions which had) why then dear mother could sit up for you, and nothing would delight the 
been shown, and myself delighted at having had the opportunity of meeting)! dear soul half so much. . 

many of whom I had previously heard so much. Long, very jong, will the) And so, Caudle, love, I think dear mother had better come, don’t 
events of that morning. ephemeral though they were, be classed amongst my!'you? Eh, Caudle? Now, you're not asleep, darling don’t you think she’d 


* Pleasures of Memory.” Boston Atlas. | 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. | 


! and I went to sleep.” 


MRS. CAUDLE SUGGESTS THAT HER DEAR MOTHER SHOULD * COME AND 
LIVE WITH THEM.” 


“Ts your cold better to-night, Caudle? Yes; I thought it was. "Twill! 
be quite well to-morrow, I dare say. There’salove! You don’t take care, 


enough of yourself, Caudle, you don’t. And you ought, I’m sure; if only 


for my sake, For whatever i should do, if anything was to happen to you, 


—but I won't think of it; no, I can’t bear to think of that. Still, you 
ought to take care of yourself; for you know you’re not strong, Caudle; you 
know you’re not 


“ Wasn’t dear mother so happy with Us, to-night? Now, you needn’t'ithen? Because I chose to sit up—but that’s my thanks. 
go to sleep, so suddenly. I say, wasn’t she sohappy! You don't know ? 


how can you say you don’t know? You must have seen it. But she al- 
ways is happier here than anywhere else. Ha! what a temper that dear soul 
has! I call it atemper of satin; it is so smooth, so easy, and so soft. 
Nothing puts her out of the way. Andthen, if you only knew how she 
takes your part, Caudle! I’m sure, if you’d been her own son ten times 
over, she couldn’t be fonder of you. Don’t you think so, Caudle? Eh, love? 
Now, do answer. How can you tell? Nonsense, Caudle: you must have 
seen it, I’m sure, nothing delights the dear soul so much as when she’s 
thinking how to please you. 

“Don’t you reinember Thursday night, the stewed oysters when you 
came home? That was all mother’s doings! ‘ Margaret,’ says she to me, 
‘ itsacold night; and don’t you think dear Mr. Candle would like some- 
thing nice before he goes to bed ? And that, Caudle, is how the oysters 
came about. Now, don’t you sleep, Caudle; do listen to me, for five 
minutes ; *tisn’t often [ speak, goodness knows. 

“And then, what a fuss she makes when you're out, if your slippers 


arn’t put to the fire for you. She's very good? Yes—I know she is, Cau-!' 


die. And hasn’t she been six months—though I promised her not to tell 
you—six months working a watch-pocket for you! And with her eves, 
dear soul—and at her time of life ! 

‘“* And then what a cook she is! I’m sure, the dishes she'll make out of 
next to nothing! I try hard enough to follow her: but, I’m not ashamed 
to own it, Caudle, she quite beats me. Ha! the many nice little things 
she’d simmer up for you—and I can’t do it; the children, you know it 
Candle, take up so much of my time. I can’t do it, love: and I often re- 
proach myself that I can’t. Now, you shan’t go to sleep, Caudle ; at least, | 
hot for five minutes. You must hear me. 
_ “ Pve been thinking, dearest—ha' that nasty cough !—I've been think-| 
ing, darling, if we could enly persuade dear mother to come and live with! 
us. Now, Caudle, you can’t be asleep ; it’s yao were congh- 
ing only this minute—yes, to live with us. What a treasure we should) 
havein her! Then, Caudle, you never need gu to bed without something] 
nice and hot. And you want it, Caudle. You don’t wantit? Nonsense, 
you do; for you’re not strong, Caudle ; vou know you're not. 

“Tm sure, the money she'd save us in housekeeping. Ha! what an eye 


‘better come? You say Wo? You say Vo again? You won't have her, 
you say; Vou won'l that’s flat? Caudle—Cau-Can-dle—Cau—dle—” 
** Here, Mrs. Caudle,” says Mr. C. in his MS., “suddenly went into tears ; 


MR. CAUDLE HAVING COM& HOME A LITTLE LATS, DECLARES THAT 
HENCEFORTH “He WILL HAVE A KEY.” 
*Pon my word, Mr. Candle; I think it a waste of time to come to bed at 


allnow! The cockswill be crowing ina minute. Keeping people up till — 


past twelve. Oh yes! you're thought a man of fine feelings out of doors, 
ji dare say' It’s a pity you hav’nt a little feeling for those belonging to you 


, it’s no use 


| your talking, Candle; I never will let the girl sit up for you, and there’s 
anend. What do vou say? Why does she sit up with me, then? That's 


\quite a different matter: you don’t suppose, ['m going to sit up alone do 
‘you? What do you say? What's the use of setting up? That's my 
|business? No, Caudle, it’s no such thing. I don’t sit up because I may 
lhave the pleasure of talking about it; and you're an ungrateful, unfeeling 
icreature to say so. I sit up because | choose it; and tf you don’t come 
‘home all the night lonz—and ’twill soon come to that, ’'ve no doubt—still, 
Pll never go to bed, so don’t think it. 

| Oh yes! the time rans away very pleasantly with you men at your 
clubs—selfish creatures! You can laugh and sing, and tell stories, and 
inever think there’s such a person as a wife belonging to you. It’s nothing 
lto you that a poor woman’s sitting up, and telliag the minutes, and. seeing 
lall sorts of things in the fire—and sometimes thinking that something 
‘dreadful has happened to you—more fool she to care a straw about you! 
'—This is all nothing. Oh no! when a woman's once married she’s @ slave 
'—worse than a slave—and must bear it all ! 

** And what you men can find to talk about I can’t think! Instead of a 
‘man sitting every night at home with his wite, and going to bed at a Chris- 
tian hour,—going to to aciub, to meet a set of people who don’t care a 
‘button for him, it’s monstrous! What do you say? You only go once a 
‘week? That’s nothing at all todo with it: yon might as well go every 
‘night ; and I dare say you will soon. But if you do, you may get in as you 


'ean: J won’t sit up for you, I can tell you. 

| ** My health’s being destroyed night after night, and—oh, don’t say it’s 
an once a week; I tell you that’s nothing to do with it—if you had any 
eyes, you would see how ill | am; but you've no eyes for anybody belong- 
ling to you: oh no! your eyes are for people out of doors. It’s very we 
for you to call mea foolish aggravating woman! I should like to see the 
woman who'd sit up for you as I do. You didn’t want me to sit up? 


\\Yes, yes; that’s your thanks—that’s your gratitude : I’m to ruin may health, 
u 


and to be abused for ii. Nice principles you’ye got at a club, Mr. 
Caudle ! 

** But there’s one comfort—one great comfort; it can’t last long: ’'m 
sinking—I feel it, though I never say anything about it—but I know my 


own feelings, and I say it can’t last long. And then I should like to 


she has for a joint! The butcher dosen’t walk that could deceive dear||know who'll sit up for you! Then I should like to know how your second 


mother, And then, again, for poultry! What a finger and a thumb 
a has for a chicken! I never could market like her: it’s a gift—quite a 
gl 


, And then you recollect her marrow-puddings? You don't recollect 
em? Qh, fie! Caudle, how often have you flung her marrow-puddings in! 
my face, wanti 


wife—what do yousay? You'll never be troubled with another? Trou- 
bled, indeed! I[ never troubled you, Caudle. No; it’s you who’ve trut- 


all, and never said a word about it. But it can’t last that’s one bless- 


ing ! 


to know why I couldn't make ’em? And I wou dn’t!| Oh, if a woman could only know what she’d have to suffer before she 


retend to do it after dear mother. I should think it presumption. Now, ‘was married—Don’t tell me you want to go to ag if you want to go to 
t’ 


ove, if she was only living with us—come, you're not asleep, Caudle—if she |sleep, you should come home at proper hours! 
Was only living with us, you could have marrow-puddings every day. Now|; 


don’t fling yourself about and begin to swear at marrow-puddings ; you know 
you like ’em, dear. 
“What a hand, too, dear mother has for pie-crust! But it’s born with 


stime to get up, for 
what I know, now. Shouldn’t wonder if you hear the milk in five minutes ; 
there’s the sparrows up already ; yes, I say the sparrows ; and, Caudle you 
ought to blush to hear "em. You don’t hear ’em? Ha! you won't hear 
"em you mean: J hear’em. No, Mr. Caudle; it isn’t the wind i 


bled me ; and you know it; though like a foolish woman I’ve borne it ~ 


jjathome, A nice hour to keep people out of their beds! wey did [setup ~ 
NO 
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in the key hole ; I’m not quite foolish, though you may think so. I hope J 
know wind from a sparrow! 

“Ha! when I think what a man you were before we were married! But 
you’re now another person—quite an altered creature. But I suppose you're 
all alike—I dare say, every poor woman’s troubled and put upon, though | 
should hope not somuch as[ am. Indeed,I should hope not! Going and 
staying out, and— 

“What! You'll have a key? Will you? Not while I’m alive, Mr. 
Caudle. I’m not going to bed with the door upon the latch for you or the 
best man breathing. You won't have a latch—yowll have a Chubdb's 
lock? Will you? T’ll have no Chubb here, I can tell you. What do 
say? You'll have the lock put on to-morrow? Well, try it; that’s all 
I say, Caudle, try it. I won't let you put me in a passion ; but all say I is,— 
try it. 

“ A respectable thing, that, for a married man to carry about with him, 
—a street door key! ‘That tells atale I think. A nice thing for a father 
of afamily! A key! What, to let yourself in and out when you please! 
To come in, like a thief in the middle of the night, instead of knocking at the 
door like a decent person ! Oh, don’t tell me that you only want to prevent 
me from sitting up,—if 1 choose to sit up what’s that to you? Some wives, 

indeed, would make a noise about sitting up, but you've no reason to 
complain,—goodness knows! 

*© Well, upon my word, I’ve lived to hear something. Carry the street- 
door key about with you! I’ve heard of such things with young good-for- 
nothing bachelors, with nobody to care what became of ’em; but for a 
married man to leave his wife and children in a house with the door upon 
the latch—don’t talk to me about Chubb, it’s all the same—a great deal 
you must care for us. Yes, it’s very well for you to say, that you only 
want the key for peace and quietness—what's it to you, if I like to sit up? 
You’ve no business to complain; it can’t distress you. Now, it’s no use 
your talking; all [ say is this, Caudle; if you send a man to put on 
— lock here, I'll call in a policeman; as I’m your married wife, | 
will? 

** No, I think when a man comes to have the street-door key, the sooner 
he turns bachelor again the better. I’m sure, Caudle, I don’t want to be any 
pa” sey you. Now, it’s no use your telling me to hold my tongue, for 
I—What? I give you the head-ache, do 1? No, I don’t, Caudle: it’s 
your club that gives you the head-ache : it’s your smoke, and your—well ? 
if I ever knew such a man in all my life! there’s no saying a word to you! 
You go out, and treat yourself like an emperor—and come home at twelve 
at night, or any hour, for what 1 know,—and then threaten to have a key, 
and—and—and 

**I did get to sleep at last,” says Caudle, ‘“ amidst the falling sentences 
of ‘ take children into a lodging’—‘ seperate maintenance’—* won't be made 
a slave of’—and so forth.” 


LITERARY RETROSPECT OF THE DEPARTED 
GREAT.—sy A MIDDLE-AGED MAN. 

Who remembers those few seasons in which the “ Earl of Grosvenor,”’ as 
he then was, allowed the public, with a certain restraint of tickets, a certain 
a of wholesome difficulty (without which nothing will pass for real coin 
in London), to see his gallery ! Yes ; and you were al!owed to loiter there 
as long as you pleased, within reason ; a powdered footman handed you a card, 
which served as a catalogue, and you threw yourself into a luxurious, pillowy 
chair, and gazed, if you wished it, upon the gigantic women with large arms 
and enormous shoulders, of which, by Reubeus, there are some magnificent 
specimens in the Grosvenor Gailery. 

It was a compound sort of pleasure that one felt in walking through these 
rooms, especially, as it was my lot to do, singly, and without the drawback of 
an admiring cousin, who might have insisted upon being in raptures, to trouble 
one’s reveries with a little leaven of the common place. You felt more aristo- 


cratic than you had any right to do in that lofty ball,—nay, the very entrance), 


within the court-yard, prefaced then by a heavy wall, lifted you up above your 


former self. The very notion of acourt-yard in London inspires a sensation of) | 


nobility, above, about, around you. How it may have acted upon weak human 
nature in those days when most of the nobility had detached residences, walled 


in, and guarded by a porter's lodge, | know not. J can only answer for myself, | 


that I trod respectfully over the flag stones of the Earl of Grosvenor's court- 

yard; felt myself ennobled by the air of nobleness around me; found myself 

a greater man than J had been when in the street; rejoiced that my dirty 

hackney-coach had driven off ; and was charmed into a great notion of self- 

consequence by the quiet respect of some half-dozen of very handsome lac- 

= one of whom humbly solicited that I would leave my umbrella in the 
all. 

The rooms were full of youth, beauty, fashion, and noise. Those were the 
days when the women wore bright light colours, and gay and flowery they 
looked in a large assemblage of morning dresses. ‘1 hardly think we have 

ained in general effect by so much biack as is assumed in the present time 

ut, perhaps, to the middle-aged the world naturally assumes a more dingy 
hue than it did twenty years ago ;—a proof of coming age, and I hasten to dis- 
card it from remembrance. 

Behind a forest of ringlets, and acting as a dark background to a bright ob- 
ject in a picture, stood a group of three gentlemen ; one young, one of rather 
more than middle age, one decidedly old. They were in low, and, on the part 
of two of the group, earnest conversation ; they stood before one of those 
cabinet pictures,—I now forget the master,—of which it requires to be an artist 
to comprehend the incomparable merits. The old man’s manner was quick and 

mentative ; his dark eye was lively toa degree ; he seemed to be a favorite 
of the other two, for they both referred to him incessantly,—nay, to be a fa- 
vorite with every one, for, as many a fair one passed to and fro, a white hand, 
ungloved for the heat, would be extended, and a soft lingering smile accorded 
to the old man, who returned it graciously, but without empressement | was 
struck with his countenance, it had so much the expression of genius, so much 
more than his works. i could have sworn he was a poet, but that some phrases, 
the terms of art, met my ear; and at last, the salutation, “* How are you, 
Northcote?” gave me the desired information. ‘ Surely,” I reasoned with 
myself, ‘he has mistaken his vocation ; with that eye of fire, he never should 
have been the painter of so many tame, lifeless pictures.” But my curiosity 
then turned upon this—who were his two companions ! 

The tall and elegant man who stood beside him, had as little the appearance 
of an artist as ever man had; neither do I think, except when his fine face wad 
in the repose of reflection, that it gave, in any great degree, the impression o 
intellect. His physiognomy was mild, varying, and gentleman-like. Every 
line, every gesture, every glance of that countenance seemed to denote the man 


company. Yet; he was the son of an innkeeper in a country town. Fortune, 
when she made hima “ Sir Thomas,’ seemed only as if she were restoring 
him to his birthright. I saw, then, before me, disappointing all my true English 
‘notions of ** blood,’’ and my habitual belief in the power of tracing descent 
from countenances, the courtly, fascinating painter of the Duchess of Richmond, 
a picture worthy of the loveliness which must have inspired the pencil with no 
common skill; I beheld him on whose palette the colours of the ‘ Little Red 
Riding Hood ” were then fresh,—the future historiographer (forgive the pom- 
‘pous word) of the Allied Sovereigns. Ah! he looked much more like the 
‘companion of George the Fourth than a mere artist. He looked more like the 
star of the west than the plodding artist. And yet, though it seems idle to say 
it, there was no difficulty in reconciling Sir Thomas Lawrence to his works, 
ew naturally strives to do so, in ail cases. One strives to see in James, the 
lofty annalist of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, in Marryat, the humorist who 
could create the Jacob Faithful and the Peter Simple. One strove, and not 
unsuccessfully, to find in the rapt countenance of Mrs. Hemans, the spirit 
which breathes itself in the ‘‘ Records of Woman.” But never was such a 
research more completely repaid than when it went to compare Sir Thomas 
Lawrence with his productions. For his genius was not of the bold, romantic, 
and daring nature ; it had more delicacy than vigour, more sentiment than ro- 
mance. He was the Carew of painters, susceptible to all that was lovely and 


| 


of high-breeding, and of a polish, as much the elegance of thought, as of good 


graceful, and quickly uniting the intellectual with the physical charms. And, 
‘as I ture over the pages of the now slighted poet, (the gentleman of the bed- 
chamber of Charles the First,) I find my comparison—hazarded at, at Grst, | 
own,—holds better than I thought ; for the poet was a degree too susceptible— 
‘so was the painter; the poet drew his living and exquisite pictures from the 
ihighest classes only—so did the painter. The poet was a creature of drawing- 
[rooms and courts, and would have perished in any other atmosphere—so, [ 
guess, would have done the painter. Lawrence, like Carew, was fitted only to 
depict the loftier spheres, he could not have portrayed a vulgar woman. He 
jeould only * incarnadine the rosie cheeke” of that large class with whom he 
was so closely intermingled during the greater portion of his life. I have sume- 


jtimes been surprised, on comparing the portraits of Lawrence, with those of 
‘Sir Joshua Reynolds, to perceive, that while they both depicted the same c!ass, 
they drew from a very different species of women. No doubt each artist con- 
\veyed an adequate idea of the aristocratic fair of their own times. Both were 
celebrated for being gifted with the perception of that which constituted the 
lady. How different, then, must these gentle dames of former days have been, 
to those of the more recent, yet still by-gone period of Lawrence's reputation ! 
The female portraits of Reynolds g:ve us the true notion of. good-breeding, 
modesty, high respectability, with the ease of rank. His ladies, be they ina 
morning costume, or in the tull dress of the day, are modestly. attired, and there 
is a geveral air of decorum and refinement which charms, as well as the exqui- 
site features and rich tresses of the high-born beauties. 
“I'll make your eyes like morning suns appeare, 
As mild and faire ; 
Your brow as crystal, smooth, and cleare, 
And your dishevel!'d hayre 
Shall flow like a calm region of the ayre.” 


Such is the impression which the pencil of Reynolds gives. He has be- 
queathed to us the memory of the graceful matron, and of the feminine young 
\creature just emerging into maturity in the higher ranks; Lawrence has only 
left us the woman of fashion. With some exceptions, such as the Duchess of 
‘Richmond, and Lady Peel, and! doubt not many others, althoug I have not 
them at present in remembrance, his ladies look a little like demireps, with 
their moderate quantity of apparel, and with that peculiar expression, half bold, 
Ina lf winning, which he has given—or which he, perhaps, could not help giving 
—to his female portraits. hey are exquisite, certainly—and, I know I am 
|writing treason as I scribble on, and that were | to dare to read this at my fire- 
side a torrent of censure would overpower me ; and I know that Lawrence is 
thought, par excellence, to have been the painter of the lady—and so he was— 


\but not of the lady as she was in the days of Reynolds. Let me make one 
more exception—that portrait of the Princess Charlotte, painted six months 
[before her death. itis nowat Claremont. It hangs, if | forget not—(I visited 
‘Claremont during the first burst of that universal lament which rang throughout 
England; which clothed our very churches in black, and called forth, on the 
jpigat when the cold remains of that lovely and royal creature were deposited 
jim St. George's Chapel, whilst the old and feeble of her family looked on, re- 
Spousive services, and tolling belis, and the funeral chant, in most of the parish 
cburches in England was heard,—I éhen visited Claremont.) Twere I saw that 
jexquisite eflurt of Lawrence’s art. Ah! there was none of the demirep air 
there. The face is delicacy itself, aud has, indeed, a look of ill-health, per- 
haps to be accounted for merely on the score of the young, ill-fated Princess’s 
situation ; perhaps, it might be an indication of a doom already sealed. A 
black mantle is held over the form, which seems enfeebled, and bears no longer 
the majestic air of the usual portraits. No coronet of roses decks her brow ; 
but her hair, in careless curls, falls upon the fair. and scarcely tinted cheek. 
The attributes of the Princess are lost in the lovelier, though homelier charac- 
teristics of the woman. With what mournful interest must ber royal husband 
(once hers alone) look upon that, the last portrait of that matchless being, the 
aoble offspring of the ignoble, when he visits Claremont. I have heard that 
he desires to be alone—and is sometimes long alone—in that chamber in which 
imagination can paint the agony,—the young mother's hope,—their blight,— 
the heroic submission,—the Jvok of fond affection,—the first love of that warm 
neart,—the whispered tenderness on either side,—the hands clasped in each 
other; then, the chill,—the pain,—the ominous faintness,—the consternation 
arvund,—the suffering of a few short moments,—the farewell, looked not ut- 
cered,—the death. 

I bave wandered sadly from Lawrence, yet he is always, surely, peculiarly 
interwoven wich one’s early recollections of the royal family ; he seemed as if 
he had been bred up among them, and could have painted Georges and Char- 
lottes, I should think, blindfolded. He never, however, gave the Prince Re- 
gent half the graces that report assigned him ; he made him stiff,—a pseudo- 
military dandy,—tailorish,—with a touch of the Bond Street of old in him. I 
have no doubt but that Lawrence was restricted and interfered with, and his 
true powers cramped by the melancholy vanity of the once glass of fashion. 

Lawrence lingered not long amid the group at Lord Grosvenor’s. He looked 
with a seemingly careless air around him, but there was no real feivolity in his 
deportment, nor, I believe, in his heart. I scarcely knew him in society, but I 
have heard of him as a gay rattle, inclined, or rather accustomed, to flatter 
pretty women,—a habit just as natural to him as rubbing up carmine when hé 
should have put only lake on his palette ; not indisposed to flirtation ; a man 
whose conversational powers disappointed you, and who seemed to be a true 
|man of the world. This was the usual report, I couldnot judge. I met him 
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‘tron; he was glad and kind whea he could snatch himself from the scenes of 3e could introduce the light in various directions. 
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ere, with that habji| iooked as if he were worshipping—not a soul was near him—he saw nothing 
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ering i lighted drawing-rooms, never staying long anywh 


which ! 
enjoying nothing bat the expectations with which they leave one party and go ‘Corregio of Lod Grosvenor, the finest specimen of colouring he had ever seen. 
her; becomiag incapable of rest, yet yearning for quiet, in which He gazed for many moments, sighed, as if in despair, and retorned to the Te- 


there could be interest,—requiring excitement as naturally as the glass of claret niers. 1! lingered near him—I! saw his eyes again riveted on the Festivities of 


after dinner, yet becoming at last, unexcitable,—known to all, intimate with, the Dutch Boors, who seemed almost to move, and in whom there is an indi- 
none,—and, perhaps, tempted to exclaim with Lord Dudley “ There is not aj \vidualicy of character which you never see repeated in that extraordinary mas- 
house in London into which I can enter, without invitation, to ask for a cup of ter. I marked the reluctant determination to tear himself away—the coat was 
iea.” mingling, every night, with scores, perhaps—hundreds of people, yet buttoned up—the eflort—the watch taken ont—the resolation—at last, he mut- 
living essentially atone. This, I will engage to say, was the case with Law tered tohimself, “Ah! there is nobody like Davie Teniers!” The words were 
rence, aud is the case with many, especially of his class,—the highest order of spoken—a slight sigh was breathed—and he walked gravely away. 
artists and painters; forthey have every inducement not to marry. Invited, Jt was my happy chance afterwards to know Wilkie, the only one of that re- 
petted, put on an equality (and actually entiiled to more than equality) with markable yroup with whom I became actually acquainted Let me testify to 
the great and the fair, even middle life, in which they have alone the right to ‘his worth, his high principle his unalterable integrity, and singleness of heart ; 
look for permanent connections, seems coarse to a tasie which may be said to OF, rather, let me not waste so much time, for no one ever seems to have doubted 
be more vitiated than refined when it loses the clear judgment of the different 4!l these attributes. He wasatrue Scotchman: prodent, persevering, jealous 
merits of different classes. But so it is —and how difficult it must be to a man lof his reputation, yet incapable of endeavouring to enhance it by one unworthy 
who is smiled upon by Ladies Blanche and Ladies Caroline, to come down to method; he was cowscious of his great powers, without, at that period of his 
the nether sphere of some solicitor’s fourth daughter, the three elder ones look. life, one atom of vanity. | heard that, in after-days, he was ‘set up,” as 
ing above him; or, how impossible for him, supposing he makes the descent, people say; but 1] cannot say J agreed with that opinion. Asa young men, 
ever to bring her up again to the sphere which habit, perhaps, rather than! /2¢ was, | should say, the most modest of human beings, ready to listen to sug- 
choice, have made essential to his tastes. zestions from any visitors to his painting room, lending a patient attention to 
I thought Lawrence a worldly man,—I have thought many men so: the his ‘that which must often have been wearisome, yet not courting remark, nor ever 
tory of Theodore Hovk has tanght me another Jesson,—and a lesson it is |48senting to the justice of a criticism unless he really agreed with it. He was 
What a picture it is, painted by no common hand, which that essay on the life sever, | believe, heard to depreciate others ; indeed he seldom spoke of the 
of Theodore Hook in the Quarterly Review presents! I could not recover i) works of contemporaries, in which he showed the delicacy of his taste, and the 
for days perhaps, it might speak home Ah no! but it spoke home to many a discretion of his cautious countrymen. ‘To Sir Themas Lawrence he became 
prejudice and dislike ; it told me how little we can judge of those around us,—! as enthusiastically attached as it wus possible tobe; forthe coldness of Wilkie 
how scantily we should lavish the words werldly and heartless, phrases, | ob | ‘ay upon the surface of his character. Heever spoke of Lawrence as his best 
serve, very often used by the heartless. How little would )one have dreamt /and kindest friend, and on hs works he was often heard to descant with the 
that feelings so inteuse, a remorse so poignant, and attachments without the Most lively admiration. Lawrence had lent sone portion of his vast influence 
sanction of principje, lay beneath those convivial qualities which, like the gay) +o accelerate the sure progress of Wilkie up the steep ascent to fame 
white fower, the little anemone, which spreads its leaves on the bosom of the!) And when ! knew Wilkie there was still a steep ascent to climb, not perhaps 
waters, covered a depth of crystal treasures beneath! And. I doubt not, that to fame, but to fortune. His gains were, at that time, moderare, because he 
happier in many respects than Theodore Hook, with consciences less seared, painted so slowly, :o carefully, aud viewed his own productions with so fasti- 
and a lot less harrowing, many of the men whom we deem heartless, have suf- ious en eye. For the ambition of this good and admirable painter was one of 
fered from wasted affections, or from that worst sense of desolateness which ‘ve highe st order ; ic was not confined to ephemeral fame ; 1 would not be sa- 
follows ws through a crowd. tisfied with all that money, and being run alter, could give. He had a visionary 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, although I met him buiterfly like culling sweets ope of being able to realise the possibility of modern art emulating the ancient 
everywhere, end alihough he seemed tu belong to the world, wae not, altogether, glories of the painter's studio. He sighed tu walk in the steps of * Davie 
of this world here was one from whom his best affections never swerved, Teniers ;” he longed to penetrate into the secrets of Rembrandt's colouring ; 
—from whem the baubles of !ife could net withdraw him, and to whom his to imitate that power over light and shade which that master perfected. He 
heart twined with an enduring, and lively affection. This was his sister, the ‘ried every possible means to discover in what mode the grand efiects were pro- 
wife of aclergyman in one of the midjand counties, and to her, end to her duced ; for this end, Wilkie had a number of little dolls made and set up, in 
family, the accomplished arcist was ever the same,—e libera!. ‘ru: -hearied pa. | Various costumes, and placed within a sort of framework, or house, whieh 
y i saw the progress of the 
pleasure to mingle in the circle of a country parsonage. | whole. it was his hope, by this experiment, to attain the power of imitating 
Such were my subsequent impressicns of the man upon whom [ looked ig- ‘he different effects ot daylight in the morning, at noon, afternoon, and evening. 
norantly, admiring the animation of that fai: and fasciaating face, but never Wieces of ganze were stretched alony an aperture at the extremity of the little 
dreaming that [ was gazing vpon the idol of the day. Presently, whilst his structure, and these were doubled as dayliyhtdeclmed Wilkie was very san- 
elder companion still talked, and the younger one address@U, falt« ringly, a few |guine of denving much itnproyement from this process; “ but still,” he said, 
hurried sentences tu him, Sir Thomas seemed to remember an engagement. “I never shall atiain ihe fult eilect of being out of doors, so wonderfully ac- 
He toughed the hand of Northcote, smiled kindly at the third person in the [complished Ly sume of the Duteh painters.” | witnessed his patient, indefati- 
group, and hastened away. | gable eff irts, aud J could trace the effects of the experiment im several of his 
I walked on likewise. The rooms were thinned, and there was only a little jieast popular pictores 
crowding before that wonderful cow of Paol Potter’s,—a picture truly extra | For Wilkie, I believe. every one will allow, committed a tatal error’in de- 
ordinary,—but I never could make out why it charmed so much, except that it'|parting from the study of simple nature, and of that deserip'ion of life of which 
depicted what everybody understood. When I returned towards the first part | ve had been an early observer from infancy. Like Sir Walter Scott, his mind 
of the gallery, or rather, as they (hen were, suites of rvoms, | saw the gentle /had been insensibly imbued with the habits and characteristics of his country, 
man who had veen talking to Northcote and Lawrence standing before a Duten)/and could not readily take up any other. Sir Walter's antiquarian tastes, in- 
picture. JT could only see the up-raised foot of one of the boors dancing, so!/deed, cuabled him to be almost as great upon English ground, ia the olden 
closely was the unknown planted before it; »nd | should not have been strock ‘umes, as in Scotland, but he never could have written a modern English novel ; 
with the appearance of the unknown had J not observed him with the two cele-|/and Wilkie, when he wandered in Spain and Italy, produced masterly sketches, 
brated men whom [ have mentioned. I looked at him on that account with'!ind worked them into noble pictures; but he never excelled, nor even equalled 
sme interest. ‘khe Wilkie of the Rent Day. | should say that he was the Dickens of Painters, 
He was ea tall, thin man, with square shoulders, and a bend, rather than a | save that his pictures are always devoid of cariceture, which is the besetting 
stoop in his figure, of aboot thirty three or more. [is dress was extremely||sin of Dickens, and which will, im spite of bis transeendant powers, always 
plain, of a serious, old fashioned cut, but it was very neat, very good ; and in |render him inferior to Fielding ; aud, | dare to say it, to Goldsmith. Wilkie’s 
those respects he was contrasted with the careless air of Northcote, and the |-arly paintings combmed troth, tumour, pathos. Whocan look upon the Rent 
grace and beauishness of Lawrence. He looked highly respectable ; but had)|Vay, unmoved! Does it not speak volumes to the heart! Perhaps one may 
{not seen him in such company, I could not have declared to what class he!|jcall Wilkie the Crabbe of Painters, but that Crabbe has a coarseness, a strength 
belonged. Most professions have some distinctive mark,—the clergyman has’) +! passion in his portraitures, which Wilkie has not displayed. 
his peculiar tie of cravat, his black coat,—the apothecary somehow always In conversation, Wilkie was wholly devoid of humour; he wes elaborate in 
looks like an apothecary,—you may know a barrister by his air of assurance,— jexplanation, and slow in perceiving the meaning of others; bat | speak of a 
the dancing-master by bis walk,—the musical artiste. | abhor the affectation of ||period of his life when he had seen little—before he went abroad at all—when 
the name, 1s now proclaimed by bis moustache,—but I defy you to discover the | tis fame was high, but personally, he was little known, when he lived in his art, 
artist. Of course, however, the unknown was an artist ; and, indeed, his fixed | tod for his art, and that ii a small remote dwelling somewhre near Phillimore 
attention, his very “perusing,” as it were, of each countenance in the picture | Place, Keneingt yn. ‘ 
would have revealed his love of art. Yet there was nothing inspired or inspir- | When I first knew Wilkie, his liome had recently been enlivened by the ar- 
ing in his countenance. [n the first place, as to complexion, it was not sallow, |rival of his venerable mother from Scotland. With the dutiful feeling of a 
it wes not fair; but it was of one general pale hue, that seemed as if the blood |true Scot, who, whatever he may do with respect to his other ties. has the filial 
had been all Jet out of his veins. I never saw that passionless countenance|!itfections strong within him, Wilkie, as soon as competence enabled him to 
even flushed. His forehead was high, and almost white, and devoted great jotfer his mother a home, wrote to her, to come and live with bim. 
original delicacy of complexion ; bis hair was inclined to golden. 1 do not||=S Daavie” (with the a long) “ wished as much,” said the old Jady to me; 


mean red ; it was yellowisa in part, and darker at tne roots. Jong, and marked and I couldna say Nay.’ And never was painter more blessed in a picturesque 
lImother ‘The widow of a Scotch minister, Mes. Wilkie had all the character- 


eyebrows, dashed too with the golden tinge, surmounted large, full, cold eyes,| 

which looked as if they looked not, yet kindled when the speaker was warmed) |istics of that respectable, humble station ; the sedate, simple manner, the neat, 
through—and that did not happen every day—with a variety of expressions.|/wexpensive, becoming attire, the vapretending manners. Her faceo—Isee it 
The features were regular, but of no high cast, the face long, serious, and! }aow—bad a sagacity which showed that my belief in hereditary gifts had found 
honest ; yes, | never knew a being so without guile, ae he to whom that cold, janother confirmation. t had the remainsof comeliness; then her epeech, that 


reserved, exterior — gentle sort of Scotch which falls not harshly upon the ear, but gives great pi- 


There was a certain 


ndon mer acquire of going from one house to the other, and, probably,| but the arm of the Virgin, which, he afterwards assured me, presented, in that» 


the absence of all pretension ; and although there was no stamp of extraordi- 
nary intellect in the countenauce, I remember being struck by the deep, und:-| 
vided attention which he was giving to the picture. Groups were coming a 
going,—lavghing and chattering went on; there were other objects, one would! 
suppose, equally attractive around, yet still was he set glued there: in that) 
complete abstraction there was mind ; and I judged that he must be an extra-. 
ordinary man,—and lve was an extraordinary man. 

Jt was David Wilkie. 

I gained that intelligence from a friend whom I met a few minutes afterwards, 
as I was going out ; and I returned to look again at the celebrated, and, as it 


ignity in his figure,—the height,—the careful attire,—||juancy even to the most ordinary remarks, completed the interest which this 


lively, and yet venerable old lady inspired. /t was an experiment, bringing her 
from her quiet manse, in some secluded village, to the neighbourhood of - 
don, and, what was more, to fresh habits, different hours, the predominance of 
a different faith around her; but I believe the excellent lady lived in comfort, 
and died—wunder her son’s roof—in peace. 

To his sister, Wilkie was also devotedly attached ; and when I talk of the 
coldness of his manner, I must be understood as considering it, as J have said 
vefore, merely manner. His affections were concentrated on few objects, and 
were proportionately intense. Why he never married, | caunot divine; he 
would have made a patient, constant, irre husband ; but the lover’s 


||part—the first act in the comedy of courtship, would have been, I fear, indif- 


ferently played. He was totally devoid of gallantry, though deferential and 


was said, self-taught painter of the Blind Fiddler. By this time, Mr. Wilkie 
had moved his position ; his large grey eyes were fixed upon a Corregio ; he 
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friendly to those ladies whom he esteemed. J do not believe he had an atom |repealed the Statute of Mortmain in favour of that College ; has enabled the 
of poetry in his composition, nor one grain of imagimation, It was a labour to | Trustees to hold jand to the amount of 1,000/. a year, and to provide a chapel 
him to conceive a picture ; yet he never painted until that conception was made’ /forthe rites of the Romao Catholic Church. ‘The grant of 9.000/., Nowever 
out. I think he made ten sketches, at least, of the celebrated Waterloo pics| is so limited in amount, that of the ten Professors, the most highly endowed 
ture ; and we discussed them all. Fine as the picture became, it seemed, at /has a salary of not more than 122/. a year; yet it is expected to obtai 
first, not to be in his way ; he was intensely anxious about it; thought of it in- services of men of eminence and integrity. ‘ There al ts the College ba 
cessantly, and dreamed of it, | believe; and slowly, inch by inch, ma:ured the| scholars. Of those about 130 are ** pensioners,’ who pay a certain sum of ad- 
design in his careful mind. ; i | emeaap ; and 250 are * free ’ students. ; The average sum allotted to each of 
= to return to the sentimental question—why he pore married ? Nie ong free students—for his commons, his dress, the furniture of the rooms—is 
who offer homes to their mothers and sisters, themselves being upwards of|/23/ a year ; and out of that sum 23/ for each of the 250 students the i 
thirty, somehow rarely do Is it that the strong fraternal feeling makes men jand other incidental expenses of the College must be provided. Nething can 
fastidious. or that they wait till the mother who has blessed the home of duty,||be more desolate than the appearance of the bui'ding, which partakes of the 
is no more. Waiting for anything—even for one's dinner—mightily diminishes) |character rather of a deserted barrack than of a literary institution. It is im- 
the relish for it when it comes. Well! I cannot —_— it. At first, gr sm |possible to assign a room to each student ; in many cases several students are 
a Scotchman s reason might—the want of — Att — time that , ilkie| |placed in one room, and even in some instances several in one bed. A Tepre- 
was painting the Chelsea Pensioners, he could not = e more than £800 aj sentation on this subject was made by nearly the whole of the Roman Catholic 
year; be took, | think, eight months to that picture —the price paid for it was} |Prelacy to the Lord- Lieutenant, Lord Heytesbury ; the Bishops state, that so 
cannot paint portraits, otherwise I might be a ric an. well remember! frequently been obliged to send home the pupils during the vacation, for the 
a dash of irritability in his manner, as he showed me the sketch of the Duke of |paltry but indispensable saving of two months’ prilaliee ; an absence injurious 
York, of whom he painted a full length cabinet portrait. ‘T had sad trouble,” to coilege-discipline. Yet, in spite of the utmost parsimony and re 
he observed somewhat peevishly,—2n expression rarely to be applied to Wilkic|!a debt of 4,600/. has been “contrasted. The among the 
—‘* with the Duke’s face, his mouth especially—he is a little underhung.” He middie-classes has caused a decrease in the number of * pensioners,” (who 
inquiringly, I on wae pay.) which not only curtailed the revenue of the College, but has created 
ve fora 4 or. e hac sabit of copying to the letter. ithe necess F ate > ies 
sought out ; and I believe each of the multifarions articles in the Blind Fiddler ts so inadequate, that it is often necessary to call home students for the per- 
was separately studied—I{ think 1 do right in applying the word—for the pic- formance of clerical duties before they have completed the ordinary theological 
propos of that picture—let me meation a circumstance which shews at Koman Catholic Prelaies. * Now, task whether | am pot right in stating to 
—_ tbe observation and memory of the painter, his reserve of character, and my erent, that you can take no course which is not preferable to aalaiibanies 
elity in portraiture. jof this state of things; that is, to a continued violation of principle—if it be 
Mothers are much more fond of talking of their sons’ gifts and virtues than) \a violation of principle—in undertaking to instruct a priesthood from whose 
wives are of their husbands’, Old Mrs. Wilkie loved to be asked questions, doctrines you dissent, and yet at the same time making only this niggardly and 
pare eae. I inquired one day, whether he had early displayed aa IR provision for the maintenance of those for whose education you have 
talent in drawing. |jmade yourself responsible! Is it wise—when this subject is brought under 
hat, he fi enesses vomnan of ireland, e are bound, It Is true, by an inconvenient ob- 
ue . justa e sortof a beggar-mon, thi 8 o come w 8 noise, |a surly spirit, we will continue to give vou the 9,000/. a vear; but there shall 
and set ail the women servants a jigging wt’ his scratchmy and scraping ; and ibe no improvement in your buildings, there shail be no advance in the salaries 
Davie was ze taking o’ this puir bodie into the hoose, and gieing him a drap o° ‘of your Professors ; the acts of Parliament shall continue ; our implied sanc- 
toddy ; and [ used to cry shame on the lad for encouraging such lazy vagabonds |tion and encouragement, so far as statute-law is concerned, shall remain; 
about.the hoose. Weel,” pursued the old lady, ** but ye aun ken he was an but we tell you we vote the 9 000/. feeling th is viols 
liady, he | g that our conecience is violatod 
ut no e sort o’ folk to be along wi Vavie; ye e lad was always a saying jentered, at which w ; v i 
to me, * Mither, gie’s a puir blind’ Willie.” This,”’ she ‘added with| (to this.” 
a sigh, “ sir, was when we lived at the Manse.” He came to the second alternative. ‘ Shall we avow that our conscientious 


I listened eagerly to the simple commencement of the anecdote. The homely, 
manse,—the shceless women-folk,—the blind intruder, welcome from charity 
but not too often,—and the young student of nature, delighting, almost uncon- 


scruples are so violated in the maintenance of this system, that we will dis- 
continue the connexion with Maynooth? that the vote shall, after some tempo- 
rary arrangements, be discontinued, and the burden of educating the priesthood 


sciously to himself, in the picture-que, were before ine. ‘The lively counten- |,),; ’ 
ance of the minister's as she proceeded (She her, people (Hess, heat! rem G08 of the 
* A-weel, sir, they told me—it was mony years alter the puir blind body was} © course. (steer, hear !"" from the same quarter) Before you adopt this 
tare was pois Old listen to the statement Tam shout to make,of the reasons which prevent me 

ape the t:me that ye! jconnex on began in 1795, when George the Third wes King, Mr. Pitt the Min- 
Home Secretary. In that year—a critical period—the Lord-Lievtenant, 
her. , , S. jeducation. ‘The intent of those general terms was pointed out by Mr. Grat- 

economical to have hired sitters, in general, he drew upon the willing kindness who ste 
of young friends, in whose he contrived see beauty “where Staton on this sumect education; intended that a plan 
lines ’ ‘should be submitted for colleges for the educatiou of the Catholic clergy, who 
one else saw more than comeliness.—[ Remainder next week } ) are now excluded from the Continent.” Earl Fitzwilliam's immediate succes- 
—- or as Lord-Lieutenant, the Marquis Camden, laid the first stone of Maynooth 


Imperial Parliament. 


‘College ; and afterwards, at the close of the session of 1795, the Marquis thus 

addressed the Parliament—* My Lords and Genulemen: His Majesty obseiv:s 

ENLARGEMENT OF MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. |\with the highest satisfaction, that during the present crisis you have not failed 

House of Commons, April 3, | to cherish and maintain the various sources of your internal prosperity. You 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, in reference to the presentation of a great number of |have also completed the intention so benevolently entertained of entirely re 
petitions against increased grant tothe College, remarked, that he had given, lieving the poorer classes from the tax of hearth-money. A wise foundation 
timely notice of his intention to consider the state of Maynooth in a friendly |bas been laid for educating at home the Roman Catholic clergy.” * In the 
spirit ; and therefore he was not unprepared for the demonstration of adverse jcourse of that year, 1795, the Irish Parliament passed the first act relating to 
feeling which had been made that day. He could not but faresee such opposi- |Maynooth ; and that act was passed by the Irish Lords and Commons without 
tion from many who entertain strong religious feelings and conscientious scru_ ja division, and without one dissentient voice. The Prelates of the Protestant 
ples. But Ministers had thought it their dury to take care that those difficulties |Church were present in the House of Lords ; the Parliament was exclusively 
should not be aggravated by a just allegation that they had concealed their in jof a Protestant character ; and yet, in that period, at the instance of the Exe- 
tentions and taken the country by surprise. He had now to fulfil the pledge, cutive Government, that Parliament—without a division, without a dissentient 
implied, by proposing an improvement in the system of Maynooth, and an voice—consented to this supposed violation of principle, voted the sum that 


increased grant. He should say nothing at present of one portion of the question, 
the improvement of the system of academica! education in treland, which would. 
be brought before the House at a future period; his observations now being 
stricty limited to the subject of Maynooth. 

It appeared to Ministers, that there were three courses which they might pur- 
sve,—to continue the present system and grant without alteration ; to discon | 
tinue the vote altogether, and repudiate all connexion with Maynooth ; or liber-, 
ally to adopt, improve, and extend the institution provided for the education of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. ‘These several courses Sir Rebert successively, 
discussed. 

With respect to the first, the continuance of the present system unaltered, he 
declared on the part of Governinent, that of all courses it would be the most 
pregnant with mischief Goverument profess to make provisivn fur a national 
system—for ihe education of those who are to give spiritual instruction and re-| 
ligious consolation to many millions of the people of ireland: they just give, 
enough, by voting annually 9,000/. a”year, to discourage and parslyze voluntary! 
contributions for that purpose. if it is a violation of principle to provide in-| 
struction for the Roman Catholic priesthood, they are guilty of that violation of 
principle now. It is not a mereannual grant. The grant is recognized by two 
acts of the Irish Legislature, and one passed by the United Parliament in 1808, 

oviding for the “ establishment” of the College ; the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 

and the highest judicial authorities are appointed visiters ; Parliament has, 


was then thought requisite for the maintenance of the institution, and clothed 
jthe institution with a Parliamentary savction.” In 1800, before the Union, 
‘the Irish Parliament found this College established and supported by Parlia- 


'|mentary grants ; and those grants were continued by the Imperial Parliament. 


For filty years, then, this very year 1845, this vote has been continued—a vote 
for the support of Maynooth. Not only so—at two distinct periods it has 
been increased. In 1807, it was increased from 8.000/ to 13,000/., on ac- 
count of some buildings. !n 1808, under the administration of Mr. Perce- 
val, Mr. Foster, the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that Govern- 
ment declined to continue the additional sum, but would permanently in- 
crease the grant from 8,000/. to 9,250/. Irieh currency in order to the sup- 
port of 250 instead of 200 scholars; the number of scholars needed for the 
ipriesthood being 351, and 111 being educated in other parts of Ireland. 
hus, Mr. Perceval, in acceding to the grant, implied that if he had thought a 
reater number of students than 361 was required for the service of the Roman 
Satholic Church, he would not have been unwilling still further to augment 
the sum for that purpose. Again, in 1813, when Sir Robert Peel himself was 
Secretary for Ireland, the addition of 700/. or 900/. a year was made to the 
grant, for the better maintenance of the [20] Dunboyne students ; so called 
because Lord Dunboyne had bequeathed 500/ a year for their use. After this 
long connexion, was the House now to say that they had been all along viola- 


ting a conscientious scruple, and that the connexion must be dissolved! “ Re- 
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ities : 
wo originating this grant. Those disabilities have been now entirely removed) their own personal expenses shall be allowed separately. The total sum re- 
the Irish Roman Catholics stand upon the same footing with ourselves in re-| quired for the students wiil be 14,560/. ; the total sum for the establishment, 
to civil privileges: shall we now, in opposition to the acts of our prede-| 26,3601. We propose that the college shall be made, in appearance and in 
cessors, say to them—‘ That favour which was granted to you under the Ad-/|fect, worthy of an institution of the kind. We propose that me provision 
ministration of Mr. Pitt, must now be withheld from you on account of a cun-| shall be made for the accommodation of the President and Professors ; and 
scientious scruple?’ Sir, I should deprecate the effect of such a step. It is ie propose to limit the amount of money for putting the college into repair, 
not the amount of the pecuniary grant; what I deprecate is the animus it//and to take a vote, of coure not an annual one, of 30,000/. (* Hear, hear !” 
would indicate. We should never be able to convince those from whom the ‘and indications of surprise ) We intend that a sum of money, so sanctioued by 
t was withheld, that those scruples which were not felt by George the|! Parliament, shall be applied for the purposes I have described. We do not 
ird, by Mr. Pitt, by the exclusively Protestant Legislature of their own, propose provision for more than 500 students : there shall be no power of in- 
country, are now felt to such a degree by us that we must abandon the connex-|/creasing the number to 600 or 700 by reducing the individual allowances. 
ion which was thus formed.” If Parliament were to declare, that, holding a)| We wish to put the establishmert on a liberal footing, that the reminiscences 
faith which they believed to be more pure, they were prevented from giving)/of Maynooth may no longer be revolting. It is, therefore, that I propose to 
assistance in propagating another faith, what a lesson they would inculcate!) limit the number of students to 500. We propose, also, that the Board of 
« Why, if we make that declaration, what a lesson shall we inculcate upon)! Works shall undertake the repairs of the College, as they do of the other pub- 
the landlords of Ireland! Take the case of a Protestant landlord who has a lic buildings, in order thet they may be conducted withthe greatest economy. 
large estate, from which he derives a large income, he being an absentee per- We do not propose to make provision in the act for the annual expenses of the 
haps: that estate is cultivated by Roman Catholic labourers: shall he be} repairs, but that they shall be the subject of an annual vote, and be included 
taught by the example of this House to say, it is inconsistent with his religious jin the annual estimates for the Board of Works as in other cases.” Instead 
scruples that he should provide for the religious instruction of those who are/jof the present ex officio visitors—the Lord Chancellor and the Judges—it is 
so connected with him in the relationship of landlord and tenant? Such a/'proposed that the Crown shall appoint five visitors to exercise the same visito- 
man, his tenantry being all Roman Catholics, and he oovie his wealth from) rial powers as the present visitors : but instead of visiting once in three years, 
their labour, should rather say, ‘I should act against the will of the Supreme) |to do so ouce a year, and as often as the Lord Lieutenant may direct. ‘These 
Judge of all if I refused my assistance in order that you should enjoy the con-| visitors would not interfere with any matters relating to the doctrine and dis- 
solations of religion. I feel a conviction that { shall act more in accordance ||cipline of the Church of Rome ; but for those subjects, three more visitors 
with the principles of the faith which I profess, by secing that you have those) would be elected by the other five, as at present, to be members of the Roman 
consolations. [ differ from you on religious doctrines ; but still my wish is,|/Catholic Church. The three elected visitors now are—the Earl of Fingal, 
that in the hour of need you should receive spiritual instruction and consola-|/Dr Crolly, ( Archbishop of Armagh,) and Dr. Murray, (Archbishop of Dub- 
tion from the hands of those from whom you can derive them. | wi!l consent,| lin). 
therefore ; and I will give you a piece of ground for a chapel; I will contrib-/| Such is an outline of the measure. It has not been the subject of stipulation 
ute towards its construction ; nay, more, [ will subscribe something for the|/with the great authorities of the Roman Catholic Church ; But Ministers inti- 
maintenance of that minister whe is to inculcate doctrines which you believe,||mated their intention to those dignitaries : there is every reason to believe 
but which I cannot agree to.’ If I were in such a position, should I violate) that taey are satisfied and grateful for the measure, and that they will strongly 
any precept of the holy religion which I profess were | to act in this liberal jrecommend its acceptance by the great body of Roman Catholics. “We do 
spirit?” Are the City Companies, who are most liberal to the communities ov) not think that there is any violation of conscientious scruples involved in our pro- 
their estates, te be told that they cannot continue their aid to a religious pro-|positicn We believe that it is perfectly compatible to hold stedfast the pro- 
fession from which they dissent, without violating their own religious princi-|/tession of our faith without wavering, and at the same time to improve the 
ples. If such a vote is illegal, in what position, too, will Parliament stand) education and to elevate the character of those who—do what you will—pass 
when it comes to the vote ee Presbyterians? In what position will it stand [this measure or refuse it—must be the =piritual guides and religious inst ruc- 
towards the Colonies—towards the Catholics of Malta, Gibraltar, Canada,/ tors of millions of your fellow-countrymen.” 
Mauritius, and the West Indies? (A Member—“ And the East Indies!’))) Sir Robert Peel concluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
“In all these cases, we have found it impossible to act on the principle of dis-||the Acts relating to the College of Maynobth ; and sat down aimids: cheering, 
claiming altogether connexion with and support of those from whose religious) chiefly from the oo side of the House. , 
opinious we disseat. How shall we stand with regard to the Roman Catholics|| Sir Robert INGLIS at once rose to meet the motion by a direct negative. 
in Ireland? Shall we repeal the act which provides Roman Catholic chaplains} He remarked the number of petitions against the measure presented on both 
for prisons? By a recent enactment you have enabled the Grand Jury to ap-| sides of the House, aud the fact that nearly all the cheers which greeted the 
point a Roman Catholic chaplain. You have compelled the Grand Jury to make} Mivister's speech came from tho Opposition. Sir Robert Peel said that he had 
the appointment upon requisition made to them. Ypu have appointed the||vot taken the House by surprise : bat could any one have anticipated such a 
Grand Jury to make provision for the services of that chaplain from the public ppnomte as that now proposed! The grant hitherto made to Maynooth was 
pocket. You have authorized the appointment of Roman Catholic chaplains|!annual, and did »ot at all pledge the House to its continuance. In one year 
for workhouses. Why authorize the violation of principle, if violation it be ?)|there was an increase, in one a decrease, and in one (1799) there was ho grant. 
Why, a noble and better feeling interposed, and relaxed the principle ; and the!/Sir Arthur Wellesley stated in 1808, that it waa not intened to support May- 
feeling of the Government and of the country was, that there ought to be pro |/novth out of the public purse; Mr. Perceval said that the Catholics meant to de- 
vided for dying men in their Jast moments, when they are about to be ushered/ fray the cost themselves; and that was confirmed by the memorisl of the Roman 
into the presence of their Creator, perhaps guilty beings suffering for their||Catholic Archbishop, Dr. Troy, in 1794,which showed that the Catholics wished 
crimes, that religious consolation they needed from the only spiritual guide they /|te be permitted to establish the institution with their own funds. The act es- 
could receive it.” tablishing the College, the 35th Geo. IIL, (Irish Statutes,) authorized the 
“ There remains but one other course, and that is the course which we are|/Trustees to receive subscriptions and donations from Roman Catholics, and 
prepared to take. (Cheers.) Prepared '!—yes, { will avow it, that we are|/in fact was permissive in itsuature. The only pledge bearing upon the sub- 
prepared in a liberal sense and confiding spirit, to improve that institution and| ject was the resolution of the British House of Commons in 1800, that a sum 
to elevate the tone of education there. (Renewed cheers ) Will you not) not less than that granted by the Irish Parliament on an average of six years, 
take thet course? [ think you will agree with me that such is the course which! for the encouragement of agriculture and pious uses, should be paid for twent 
shall be taken ; that if we are seriously to consider this institution, we ought ||years after the Union » a period now expired. As to the Colonies in whi 
to consider it with a view to extensive improvement. By improvement I mean,||there are Roman Catholics, there the Church is maintained, right or wrong, 
improvement I mean only, not an interference with the course of education, |/under the obligation of specific treaties. The original Maynooth Act enabled 
poisoning all the good that you might derive from liberality. I mean, really the Roman Catholics to do what they desired, and he, for one, would not for an 
that we should treat that institution in a generous spirit, in the ooo that we /instant desire to prevent them frem receiving the subscriptions and donations of 
shall be met in a spirit corresponding with ours, and that we shall reap the/ (their co-religionists. His complaint was, that they were endowing the Church 
fruits of this improvement at that educational establisnment. Indeed, { hope! of Rome almost in the same proportion as they were withdrawing all support 
I may say that | aim confident of the good feeling of the Roman Catholics on|/from the Protestant institution of the country. Mr. O'Connell said that the 
this point. I have taken that course which I think ! ought to take, to effect grant ought to be 70,000/. ; so, if the Government think that they will propi- 
and make that provision which should really be a sufficient supply for the/\tiate him, they must fail, as in their other anticipations, He wished that Sir 
wants of the Irish Roman Catholic Church, in respect to the education of its} Robert Peel had enlightened the House much sooner— 
ministers. A mere addition of some 3,000/. or 4,000/. would really be worse|' “ He was most anxious uot to say any thing that would be disrespectful to 
than nothing. I exclude the idea of a small increase like that from my con- his right horourable friend at the head of the Government ; but he could not 
sideration altogether. If the religious objection to a grant is overcome, ]//but feel that the greater part of the speech he had madé on that occasion 
cannot think that such would be the extent of the addition we would wish to — after all, have been made at a much earlier period of his political life. 
make. he hoped his right honourable friend would excuse the observation. but it 
He explained the proposal which, on the part of the Government he was||peared to him that there was nothing in the facts brought forwerd by his right 
instructed to make. The Trustees of Maynooth College can perchase land to} /honourable friend on that occasion that was not equally patent to observation 
the extent of 1,000/.a year ; but they cannot receive it on any other terms) /and as stringent in its conclusions on any man’s consience in the year 1813, 
than for the lives of the Trustees : ne proposed to incorporate the Trustees, ||when the right honourable Baronet was Chief Secretary for Ireland, as it was 
by the title of * the Trustees of Maynooth College,” and to enable them to)\at the present moment He was desirous of making ees observations ina 
ho'd real property to the extent of 3,000/. per annum, should members of the//mauner as little offensive as posssible ; but he cculd not also help wishing 
Roman Catholic faith be desirous to contribute to the College so incorporated |/that in June 1840 the right honourable Baronet had spoken a little more dis- 
“The stipend of each individual professor does not now exceed 122i. per! 'tinet y.” 
annom. Instead of defining exactly what shall be the amount paid to each)! Sir Robert Inglis concluded by declaring, that although the meteor flag had 
Professur, we propose to allot to the Trustees of Maynooth a certain sum,||been shattered and torn, the Protestant colours still remain at the mast-lead ; 
which shall be placed at their discretion for the payment of salaries. Thst|/and he would fight as unflinchingly for them and under them as when in bright- 
sum will admit of a payment of 600/. or 700/. per annum to the President of|/er days they waved unbent and untorn over our empire. 
the College ; of 260/. or 270/ to the Professors of Theology : and of 220//| Lord JOHN RUSSELL supported the motion. He did not rest on the 
or 2301. to the other Professors. We propose, therefore, that a sum not ex-|/compact. Jf it proved mischievous, or against the oy part of the com- 
ceeding 6,000/. ahall be allotted to the Trustees for making provision for the||munity, he did not see why the compact should restrain the House from putting 
officers of the institution, ‘There are at present about 430 students in the||an end to any allowance. He could understand those who refused the grant 
College, divided into three classes—the 20 Dunboyne students, the three se |/altogether. But if you consent tu the grant at all, then to say that you will not 
nior ¢ and the four junior classes. We propose to allot to each of the/|let the student having 22/. receive 28/., in order that his astronomy may be 
Dunboyne students the sum of 40/. per annum ; ‘ve propose to make provision! |properly taaght, his diet and comforts better, is no real ground of religious 
on the whole for 500 free students; that there shall be 250 students in the|jscruple. He regarded the measure as a step towards a large and comprehen- 
four junior classes, and 250 in the three senior classes, these being divinity||sive scheme fox tze future payment of the Roman Catholic clergy : and that 
students, We propose that for the maintenance of each student, to cover the|/was with him a considcrsaon, not of resistance, but of concurrence— 


expense of his commons, attendence, and other charges uent upon eca-|| “ The arguments, whieh are so sound, and, as! think, so incontrovertible, 
demical education, a duar sball be placed at the’ disposal of tbe ‘Trustees, induce this House to found an <adowmnent for the education ‘of the |‘oman 
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collect, when it was formed the Roman Catholics were labouring under disabil-| lated on an average of 28/. per annum for each stydent. We propose that to f ip 
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Catholic priesthood, will prove upon another occasion as sound and as incontro” 
vertible with respect to an endowment for the maintenance of that priesthood. 


terpose if necessary ; the Government of Berne placed seven battalions under 
arms ; Zug and Uri sent contingents to Lucerne. The army which Lucerne 


(Loud cheers.) For my own part, preferring most strongly, and more and | mustered is variously estimated at 10,000 or 20,000 


more by reflection, religious establishment to that which is called the volun- 
tary principle, I am anxious to see the spiritual and religious instruction of the 
great majority of the people of Ireland endowed and maintained by a provi-|. 
sion furnished by the State.” 


He regretted that the feeling between the Irish and English people is not as || 
good as could be wished, Had such a spirit as that now displayed been ma- 
uifested in 1825, when Lord Francis Egerton made a motion involving pay-|) 
ment of the Catholic clergy, the difficulties of Ireland would have been re- 
moved—* at this moment you would be no more talking about agitation in 
Jreland than you would have been talking about agitation in Yorkshire or Mid 
dlesex.” But he should be happy if Government were now beginning a dif-| 
ferent course ; if, instead of * concession having reached its utmost limits,” |, 
there wag now an endeavor to make a new beginning in a series of measures | 
by which they might hope to unite the two countries in an enduring bond. 

~ division, the motion was carried, by 216 to 114; majority for Minis- 
ters, 102, 


Foreign Summarp. 
The stock of American cheese on hand in London is equal to the whole 
stock of English cheese of every kind. 
Mr. Templeton is about to embark for America, where he intends giving a|| 
series of lectures on Scottish music. 


With a strong force, General De Sonnenberg advanced to meet the inva. 
ders : but haviag come up with them, he retreated towards the city,: for a 
purpose which will presently appear ; making, however, some show of resis. 
tance. ‘ Reaching Zolingen, the invading army,” says an account written by 


lone<who marched with it, “ was attacked by a battalion posted in the forest. 


The sharpshooters soon drove them out of it; and our friends continued to 
advance in good order, constantly harassed in their march, as far as Ettiswyl ; 
where they effected their junctivn with another column just arrived by the 
Berne road. Here the invading forces divided ; one column proeeeded by the 
road leading to the principal bridge ucross the Emme, and the other took tu 
the right and passed the Emme at Wertheastein. It appears that the chiefs 
neglected to keep up a communication between the two bodies, and that this 
was the cause of all the misfortunes. 

* The left colamn arrived at six o'clock p.m., [on the 31st March ] at the 
bridge of the Emme. This bridge was known to have been fortified and un- 
dermined, and every precaution necessary for its defence had beentaken. The 
column consequently halted, on arriving within sight of the bridge. Paying 
no attention to the fire of a battery planted wn the other side of the river, and 
of the riflemen posted b-hind every tree and bush, the chief ordered a hun- 
dred picked men to wade across the Emme, which they effected without much 
loss, under a brisk fire. On reaching the opposite bank, they cleared the 
bridge, and the soldiers of Lucerne prec ipitately retreated The bridge, 
which had been destroyed, was soon restored ; and the coiumn advanced to- 
wards the town, seizing on the neighbouring heights, from which they drove 


We grieve to learn that Thomas Hood is seriously, if not mortally, ill. he sharpshooters ‘There they encamped, awaiting decninta teeus the ether 
i 


A carriage is now building for the Antwerpand Brusssels Railway which is}! 
to convey eighty-four passengers. 


column. Night came on in the meantime, and discouragement began to 
spread through the ranks. The entire column, which had marched and fought 


A hawk, with a snipe in his bill, was killed, while crossing the line, by aj without taking any rest tor twenty-four hours, was exhausted with fatigue. 


railway engine, near Loughborough. 
Mesers. Alsopp, the great brewers ofale for the East Indies, whose place 
of business is at Burton, have failed, it is said, in the sum of £300,000. 


|Whilst the coiefs were exerting themselves to inspire their men with fresh 
courage, @ report of musketry and artillery was suddenly heard. !t was prob- 


ably the second column, who, not knowing their friends, and assuming them 
to be the soldiers of Lucerne, had fired upon them. A paric seized a portion 


The Seott monument at Edinburgh having been completed by Mr. Lind, the lof the first column ; several portions of which gave the signal of retreat, 


builder, a public dinner was last week given to that gentleman. 
John Benjamin Heath, Esq., was elected governor, and Wm. R. Robinson, 
Eeg , deputy-governur, of the Bank of England for the ensuing year, on the 
15th instant. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert have been pleased to signify their desire}| 
to stand as sponsurs for the infant son and heir of Viscount Villiers, and grand- |, 
son of Sir R Peel. 
The sale of Cardinal Fesc’s picture gallery commenced on the 17th ult. at 
Rome. An idea may be formed of the value of the collection from the fact}! 
that a landscape of Hobbima fetched 6400 crowns (nearly £1,500.) 
According to -he English Churchman, Dr. Lushington has decided that the 


which was followed by the others. By degrees however, they formed their 
ranks, when they perceived they were not pursued ; but not knowing what 
had become of the second column, they continued to retreat. At break of day 
they were attacked by a battalion, supported by six pieces of artillery, which 
attempted to oppose their march ; but the latter fought so slovenly that the 
column easily routed them. They were again twice attacked in the same 
manner, and twice they repulsed their assailants ; without, however, any very 
serious loss to the enemy, who always kept ata respectable distance.” Of 
this party of the invaders, however, only a small number succeeded in making 
good their retreat. 

Meanwhile, the main body proceeded, and on the 31st took possession of the 
heights about Gutsch, without reristance. When it reached the narrow valley 


holding of Roman Catholic doctrines is not sufficient to deprive a clergyman) \)¢ ih. Reus, through which the Basle road passes, a party of the troops of Lu 


of his living, and that “ the English church is not Protestant, nor dues she re |, 
quire her members to profess Protestantism ” 

Dr. Wolff has ariived in England ; and ina letter to Capt. Grover, whicl.|; 
is published in the papers, has given a graphic sketch of his * hair-breadth 
*scapes” in the mission from which he has returned. 


Tue Rient or Searcu.—The Paris Presse says it is assured “ that the 


cerue sprang a mine, and thus threw them into the utmost confusion. The 
besieged about the same time effected a vigorous sortie, and veat back the 
Volunteers, who were overcome with fatigue. after a long march. At night, 
the co:nbat was suspended, to be renewed next day ; when the Volunteers 
were repulsed with great loss, leaving 600 (or 1300 according to some) dead 
on the field. The troops of Lucerne boast of a loss of only three dead, though 


result of the conferences between the Duke de Broglie anc Ur. Lushington i-|\many were wounded. The it vaders now found that they were in a trap ; the 
that the French and English Governments have agreed to suspend the right} country-people of Lucerne, who had suffered them to pass without resistance, 


of search for two yoars, withdrawing for this period the commission given tc} | 
their respective cruisers.’’ 

Anti-corn Law Leacue.—At the last meeting of the Anti-corn Law League), 
held in Covent garden, Mr. Houghton, a practical farmer, and the holder 
of many thousands of acres, made a flaming speech in favour of the object foi 
which the meeting was assembied. ‘The new convert was formerly a staunch 
protectionist. 


Lorp Rosse’s Te.escore.—Marvellous rumours are afloat respecting the 


set upun them in their retreat, inflicting severe injury. 

The invaders were treated with such fierceness in all quarters, that it i, 
said ti.at out of 4000 or 5000 not more than 2000 had escaped massacre. 

The Diet was egain convoked, and the session was reopened on the 5th in 
stant. 

‘The Swiss journals of the 7th instant state, that the Government of Berne 
had just sent a commissioner to Lucerne with a supply of mouvey, in order to 
relieve the distress of the prisoners of that turbulent Canton, and negotiate their 
release. Committees had also been appointed at Zurich and Lucerne for the 


astronomical discoveries made by [ord Rosse’s monster telescope _ Ii is said assisting of the defeated Lucerne refugees. ‘The Canton of Argau was occupied 


that Regulus, instead of being a sphere, is ascertained to be a disc ; and, by the Federal troops ; and one of the F 


stranger still, that the nebala in the belt of Orion is a universal system—a 


ederal Commissioners left Argau for 
Lucerne vn the 5th On his departure, a very large number of women and 


sun, with planets moving round it, as the earth and her fellow orbs move round /|'children assembled around him, aod entreated him to implore the mercy of the 


our glorious Juminary. 


Lucerne Government in behalf of their husbands and parents. Seventy-four 


Tas Prince or Waters’ Income.—<As is very generally known, the young] |families of Argau had as yet received no tidings of their relations : the place 


heir apparent to the British throne is in receipt of no small amounts of revenue 
from the profits derived from the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, which are 


tas not quite four thousand inhabitants 
Letters from Zurich of the 9th state that the exasperation of the conquering 


his by hereditary right Returns have just been laid before Parliament, which) |jarty is so great, that serious apprehensions were entertained as to the fate oi 
show the amount of the young Prince's income during the year ending Michael-||:he prisoners taken before Lucerne. ‘These prisoners are said to be 1602 in all. 
mas, 1844. From the Duchy of Cornwall, the payments made during that|| Among them are 180 Bernes. and 694 Argovians. 


year to the trustees, and treasurer of his royal highness amounted to no !ess 


Morocco.—The Madr.d Heraldo has received accounts from Morocco, 


than £22,877 10s. clear of all expenses caused by salaries, law charges.||which give positive assurance that Abd-el-Kader has made an appeal to the 
surveys, allowances, &c. of all officers, receivers, and agents. employed in||janatieal portion of the people of Morocco, and has placed himself at the head 
the collection of the revenue of theduchy. This amount was received from||yf a rebellion, the object of which is to dethrone Abd-er-Rehman The Em- 
the Duchy of Cornwall alone. Fromthat of Lancaster, the amount of pay-||peror finds it difficult to get his soldiers to act, in consequeuce of the influence 
ments made out of this revenue to her Majesty's Keeper of the Privy Purse.) exercised by Abd-el-Kader as head of the Marabouts, over the Mossulman 
was £8,000. The total amount of the income of this latter duchy (including||»opulation. 


arrears of rent due at Michaelmas, 1843), was £35,356 2s 6}d. forthe year 


It is rumoured that Lieut.-General Earl Cathcart, K.C.B , will be appointed 


ending Michaelmas last , and the total receipts of the Duchy of Cornwall!'|Gommander-in-Chief in North America, v Lieut-General Sir Richard Jackson, 
(likewise including arrears of rent due fromthe preceding year) amounted to}| who returns home. 


no less than £47.591 17s. 2}d. Thus, the two duchies produce an income of 
upwards of £82,947 a year. 
SwitzerLanp.—This country has been the scene of a bloody contest be- 


her cost will exceed £150,000, nearly double that of a ship of 1 


The new war steamer Terrible will be fitted up with twenty Ge guns, and 
0 guns. 


Nove Sovace or Revenue —The Belgian min ster of public works has 


tween the rival religionists, attended with serious loss of life The people of| had recourse to rather a singular plan for turning the railways to account in the 
the Basle Campagne and the more disorderly in Berne formed a corps with||way of extracting revenue. He has passed a cyntract with a party in Brussels 
which to attack Lucerme,while the Can'on of Argau suinmoned by the tocsin a'l||by which, in consideration of a certain annual payment, the exclusive right 1s 

Protestants to arms One account states—" Last night, [March 30th }||farmed to him of posting bills and placards, and selling publications useful or 
fires were seen at two or three points, which were probably signals. Many o//|agreeable to pas. engers in the waiting rooms of the railway stations. 


the municipalities have * -reed to give from four to six francs to those who 


Improvement in Eoyrt.—Mehemet Ali's vast projects for ‘he improvement 


should take part in the iavasion, and to allow them each from half a franc to||of Egypt appear to extend themselves in the inverse ratio of his failing health 


two francs per day. They, moreover, uadertook to provide for the children 


nd declining years. The barrage of the Nile is proceeding ; and the pasha 


and widows of the volunteers who should fall in combat. The army is sup-||is, we hear, on the road, with his principal engineers, to visit the Lake Meris, 
lied with provisions for several days; aud the commitiee purchased at Aarau||with a view to devising ‘he means of Seed Bow ¢ the Pharaohs of old. 


pe jts vicinity a quantity of bread and meat, which was cooked, in order that)|their vast lake, as a basin for the irrigation of 


no delay should occur on the march.” A force five thousand strong crossed 
the frontier of Lucerne on the 29th of March. Meanwhile, the town of Lu- 
cerne was hastily fortified ; the Vorort mustered seventeen battalions, to in-| 


pt during the droughts of 
mmer. 


Discoveries at Pompeiu.—The latest excavations made at Pompeii, by the 
ian charge d’affaires, have been exceedingly interesting. A house was 
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laid open in the quarter of the people. Twenty workmen were employed at v J Mellows, who ret upon h-p. 2d Drags—Lt W C Grant to be Capt, by 
the task, and the entrance room furnished about 25 articles, vases, cups, al- pur. v Craven, who ret ; Cornet Sir G F Hampson, Bart, tobe Lt, by pur, v; 
tars, and bronze patere. Another room, from which a narrow passage led to Sir G Hampson. 6th Foot—Lt the Hon GC Chichester, from the 5th Foot, 
the kitchen, contained some large earthen jars. In the kitchen, he unning of to be Lt, v Lucas, prom. 10th Ft—C Barlow, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, 
the saucepans were still bright. A large boiler, two jars with handles, light v Angelo, who res. 16th Ft—Mj H M-Manus to be Lt Col, by of v Camp- 
and transparent, objects exceedingly rare in collections, were also found there bell, who ret ; Capt R Laxmore to be Mj, by pur, v M Manus; Lt G H Wal- 
The next excavations were to be made in the workshops of sculpture of the lace tobe Capt, by pur, v Laxmore ; Ens E Flood to be Lt, by pur, v Wal- 
town. lace ; J T James, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Flood. 19th Ft—H Braddell, 
Osrrvary.—Un the 18th ult., at Pau, Lower Pyrences, Maj-Geun Fagan, Gent, to be Eus by pur, v Warden, prom. 32d Ft—Lt J D C Smyth to be 
68, formerly Adjt-Gen of the Bengal Army. ‘Capt, by por, v Merkbam,who ret ; Ens A G Brine to be Lt, by pur, v Smyth ; 
On the 29th ult., the Earl of Romney, aged 67. \C Clapcott, Gent, to be Eus, by pur, v Brine. 39:h t—Capt W Munro, from 
On the 2d iust., after a short illness, George Windhain Earl of Egremout, the 86th Ft, to be Capt, v Anderson, who exch. 63d Foot—Ens G Woodyatt 
aged 59. 'to be Lt, by pur, v Macaaley, whose prom, by pur, has been cance. Sist Fi— 
On the 4th instant, at Sheerness, Vice-Admiral Sir John Chambers White, Lt F Hyde, from h-p of the 4th Foot, to be Lt, v Powell, prom; Ens W B 
K. C. B. Browne to be Lt, by pur, v Hyde, who cet: H J Liddell. Gent, to be Ens, by 
On the 5th inst., Rear-Admiral Raper, aged 77. \pur, v Browne. 86th Fi.—Capt A C Andeison, from the 39th Foot, to be 
On the 6th inst., Mj-Gen Freman‘le, eed 55. Capt, v Munro, whoexch. 87th Ft—Brevet Lt Col H A Maginis to be Lt- 
Gn the 11th inst , the Earl of Abergavenny, aged 55. Col, without por, v Streatfield who ret upon full pay; Brevet Mj T O'Brien 
On the 13th inst., at Dublin, the Marquis of Downshire. His lordship, who to be Mj, v Magenis ; Lt RS O'Brien, to be Cap’, v O Brien ; Second Lt, A 
was on horseback, was seized with apoplexy, fell, and immediately expired. || Dewar to be First Lt, vy U'Brien ; E T King. Gent, to be Second Lt, v Dewar. 
Inunvation IN Bevciuw ann Germany.—The Flemish papers contain sad 89th Ft—H N Kippen, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Collingwood, who ret. 90th 
accounts of inundations in various parts of Belgium aud Germany, arising from Ft—Serj Mj S Williams to be Quartermaster, v W Newland, who ret wpon 
the change of the weather. At Mayence, on the 30th ult., the Rhine was at jh-p. Dist Ft—D E Manners, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Howard, prom. 
an elevation which it had not attained in 1844, aud the villages iu that quarter 2d West India Reg—J Robertson, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Nott, whose 
had suffered much in cousequeuce. At Worms no communication could take’ appointment has been canc. Ceylon Rifle Regt—Lt A Grierson, from h-p 
place otherwise than by boats. The Danube, rising above its limits, bad inun-|/46th Ft, to be Frst Lt, v W J Kirk, who exch ; Second Lt H Bir to be First 
dated the contiguous Jands. At Nuremberg the well known journal, the Cor- Lt, by por, v Grierson, who ret ; J Henderson, Gent, to be Second Lt, by 
respondent, could not be brought out as usual, the waters having rendered the, 
printing office inaccessible. e Cazctte de Coblent=, of March 30, states that 
he village of Nessendorf is under water, and that the Moselle, bursting from 
its proper bounds, has flocded the tract formerly covered by it, but latterly 
used as pasturage. The distress of the people below Ebrenbreitstein, the’ 
streets of which were submerged, is very great, notwithstanding that succour, 
‘has been liberally distriouted among the poor victims of the inundation. At 
Mayence, on the Ist instant, the waters were beginning to retire in some de- 
e. Letters from Dresden of the date of March 30, describe the waters of 
the Elbe to be higher than they have been at any time since 1784. The cathe-' 
dral church, situated in the old towu, is submerge.!, as well as the royal stables. 
There was no communication between one part of the city and another except 
by boats The river was still ris'ng, and houses were constantly abandoned,, 
the damage done in different quarters proving evormous. Accounts from 
Bremen, of March 31, state that at an early hour that morning the dikes of 
the Weser gave way at a point where such a calamity could have been least 
expected. e watcrs were rushing forth with amazing impetuosity, carrying 
with them trees and moveables of all kinds, including the wrecks of human 
habitations. By ten o'clock a dozen houses had been overthrown by the floods, 
and before the day was out no fe wer than 38 were destroyed. ‘The number of 
creatures who had fallen victims to the catastrophe was not ascertained, 
t it was necessarily considerable, since no danger in this part had been appre- 
hended, and the inhabitants were wholly unprepared for it. Numbers had) 
taken refuge on the roofs of their dwellings, and there was great difficulty in, 
rendering them any assistance. The accounts from all parts of the Elbe re- 
ceived at Bremen were afflicting. ‘The waters were still rising. Advices! 
from Affenbach of the Ist instant announce that half that town is under water, 
the river having risen to a height quite unprecedented The damage caused) 
by the floods in the town is estimated at 100,000 guilders, and it was feared 
that disease would show itself among families obliged to remain in the midst’ 
of this “ mortal humidity." The Reowe de Paris states that the greatest in- 
undation of which Germany has during two centuries preserved the recollection 
were those of 1655 and of 1784; nevertheless, neither of those events was so 
disastrous as the inundations of the present year. The entire Germanic con-, 
federation, a part of Austria, and of Poland, have been literally under water, 
since the 30th of March. The Rhine, the Maine, the Neckar, the Danube, 
the Elbe, and the Vistula, have in succession overflowed their banks, not in a’ 


day, but in an hour. Frankfort, Mentz, Cologne, Dresden, Prague, and a’ 
number of other towns, and several! thousand villages, were covered with water.| 
The magnificent \ridge of Dresden has been carried away, and many edifices, 
have been destroyed. In the midst of the general desolation, public charity, 
has not remained mactive. Committees have been formed in the cities, and. 
assistance has been afforded in every direction. At the head of the commit-| 
tees are inscribed the names of kings, princés, min sters, generals, provincial) 
governors, and bishops. One committee collected at Berlin, between the Ist 
and 17th of April, 104,792 thalers (£16,000 British ) | 
War-Orrics, April 11th.—Lt Sir R Gething, Bart fm 20th Ft to be Lt, v, 
Hollis who ex. 1st Ft.—J P Williams Gent to be Ens by pur, v Hancock who. 
ret, 11th.—T Marshall Gent, to be Asst-Surg. 17th —Lt O P Bourke to! 
be Capt without and v Lockhart, dec; Ens T A Macan to be Lt without por, 
v Bourke ; F D Wyatt Gent to be Ens v Macan. 20th.—Lt R Hollis fm 1st; 
Drag Grds, to be Lt v Sir R Gethin, Bart, who ex. 23d.—Lt-Gen Sir HS, 
Keating, KCB fm 54th Ft to be Col, v Sir C Wale, KCB, dec. 41st.—Genr 
Cadet F Clarke fm Ry! Mil Coll, to be Ens by pur v Cooke who ret. 54th.— 
Mjr-Gen U Lord Downes KCB to be Col, v Sir H S Keating app to 33d Regt || 
64th.—Capt M J Western to be Mjr by pur, v Hon G A Browne, who ret ; 
Lt W W Littleton to be Capt by pur v Western; Ens W Stephens to be Lt | 
by pur v Littleton; E S R Trevor, Gent to be Ens by pur v Stephens. 68th. 
es D Doherty, fm Ry! Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Qr-mr v Baxter who) 
ex. 79th.—Capt J Galland, fm Ry! Malta Fencible Regt to be Capt vice! 
M’Clevciiy, dec ; Lt R D Clephane to be Capt by pur y Galland, who ret;'| 
Ens JA @ Campbell to be Lt by pur_v Clephane ; J S Chambers, Gent, to) 
be Ens by pur v Campbell. 91st.—Ens R H Howard to be Lt without pur v/| 
Harding, who ret. Ryl Canadian Rifle Regt. Qr-mr J Baxter, fm 68th Fe to|| 
be Qr-mr, v Doherty, who ex. Brevet —To be Mirs in the Army, in the E.' 
I.—Capt R Henderson, Madras Engineers ; Capt J Tait, 6th Bombey N Infty.' 
Unatracnep.—To be Capts without pur—Lt J T Bayly, fm 64th Ft; Lt- Al 
Watson fin Ceylon Rifle Regt. 
Orricx or Orpyance —Ryl Artil.—Capt and Bvt-Mjr R Hardinge to be 
Lt-Col, v Durnford, ret on full pay ; 2nd Capt J Gore to be Capt v Hardinge ; 
lst Lt W T Crawford to be 2nd Capt v Gore; 2nd Lt G Rotton to be Ist ‘Lt! 
v Crawford ; 2nd Capt N T Lake to be Capt v Weiler, ret on full pay; Ist! 
Lt P H Munday to be 2nd Capt v Lake; 2nd Lt F W Hastings to be Ist Lt) 
v Munday ; 20d on» P Benn to be Capt v Gossett, ret on full pay; ist LtG 
a be 2nd Capt, vice Benn; 2nd Lt HA Smyth to be Ist Lt vice, 


‘Wat Orrics, April Drag Grds,—F Delany, Gent, to be Vet Sus, 


sities to which literature and art are forced to minister, till justice 


pur, v Bird. 
PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, April 1, 1845. 

The two most remarkable pictures in the Exhibition at the Lonvre are un- 
questionably those of M. Horace Vernet. The one 1s calculated, | think, to 
excite profound admiration ; the other, surprise and regret at so deplorable a 
misapplication of a noble talent. 

The portrait of Frére Philippe, the Director-General of the Ecoles Chréti- 
ennes, is one of the finest attempts to reproduce on canvas, not only the com- 
plete aspect of the outer man, but all the characteristic indications of the inner 
veing that | ever beheld. To those who are acquainted with Murillo’s wonder- 
ful portrait of the General of the Jesuits, in the possession of the Marquis of 
Lausdowne, it will suffice to say, that M. H. Vernet's picture instantly brought 
that to my mind. ‘They will not imagine that I mean to institute a comparison 
between the two, which would be to expose a noble effort of modern art to a 
needless ordeal. But the conception, the thought, of this picture involuntarily 
recals the other. Like that, it su ts the whole character, history, and func- 
tions of the man. And if the head of the most puissant order that ever made 
religion the instrumeut of ambition is completely delineated m the one, the 
other sets before us the representation of that beneficent body of wen who de- 
vote their whole lives to the service and instruction of the poor. The sim- 
plicity, amounting to poverty, of every ot ject by which this emiment man-and 
Christian is surrounded, tell of a life of self-denial; the cracked wall, whose 
bare surface and monotonous colour are broken only by a small crucifix end a 
little plaster figure of the Virgin, forms a tuuching and barmonious background 
to the grave aad thoughtful but benevolent head ; even the coarse shoes tied 
with a leathern thong--the whole garb, not neglected but humb!e—speak 1 
the heart, and command a reverence no diadem can extort. We see before us 
the friend and servant of the poor M. Vernet must himself have a store of 
oobler sympathies than we should have given a battle painter credit for. or he 
could not have conceived and executed such a picture. How lamentable then 
is their perversion ; how humilieting the misapplication of a genius, which one 
is apt to think, by giving Man an insight into the high and pure regions of in- 
telligence, must render him inseusible to the attraction that displays of brute 
force have for the vulgar! : 

Nothing however can be, intellectually and morally speaking, lower of its low 
kind than the huge unrolled panorama, in which M. Vernet has celebrated’ the 
taking of the Smala of Abd el Kader. The bitterest enemy of France, the 
most sarcastic contemner of her glory, would hardly invent a severer satire on 
the employment of her arms. This is so true, that the slightest tinge of cari- 
cature, given to the very same design, would at once make it appear a very ill- 
natured and very effectual attempt to throw ridicule on the triumphs of Africa. 
jee on the one side. a body of French troops in all the pomp, pride, and 

ircumstance of the must warlike of European nations, with all the accoutre- 


||ments of regular warfare, and headed by a brilliant young prince ; on the other, 


a handful of wretched looking Beduuins, with no covering bat their burnous, 
no weapors but the spear, which they are brandishing ; groups of women, in 
every attitude of terror, confusion, and distresss, and frightened animals fleeing 
before the arms of Franee. Can anything be conceived more ignoble than 
such a triumph? We all know, alas! that such are the scenes presented in 
our unequal strife with ruder nations. We are aware that such displays of the 
inbuman employment of our superiority, physical and moral, must occur with 
shameful frequency. But even those among us who are the most disposed to 
believe that the end to be attained justifies the means, would, we hope, fain 
avert their eves from the spectacle such victories exhibit. 

How is it, then, that M. Vernet, who has shown such exquisite moral per- 
ceptions in the portrait of Fére Philippe, has fallen into so gross an outrage 
against all the dignified and heroic sentiments which alone can render represen- 
tations of human suffering tolerable to look at. Are such pictures — by 
command! Are they painted for popularity! Are they painted from taste 
and liking! We fear there is a little of all three motives—motives so power- 
ful, that they leave us, disinterested spectators, no chance of any end to our 
regrets. The military tastes of the French are so strong that those who have 
to rule, or who want to use the people, must be strong indeed before they can 
venture to abstain from pandering to them. M. Tohiers's history and M, Ver- 


net's pic:ures address themselves to the same depraved and 
higher 
sentiments of the honour of natious arise. 


The technical and particular merits of the picture are, of course, cminent. 
The complexion of the sky and earth are especially true, poeticel, and striking. 
There is life, movement, and grace in the figures, dramatic effect in the par'ic - 
ular groups. re is, in short, enough of every kind of ability to the 
direction of it deplorable. With this reflection | began; with this | end 

Nevertheless, let us not ir. Wiser and more generous influences are 

ining ground, and the time will come when the more enlightened ee 

will wonder at the extravagances of 1840, andthe clamours of | 
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‘ with the explanation of his principles. ‘This last geotleman is the Mr. Grey 


"grant must make their great political opponent still stronger and more popular. 
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MARRIED,—On the Sth inst., by the Rev. Jesse Oakley, Mr. Jesse Oakley, to Miss 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Aaron Dixon, all of this city. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9j a 9 1-2 per cent. prem. 


—— 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 10, 1845. 


The Mail Packet Hibernia brings European files to the 19th ult. The in- 
telligence is not of very pressing interest. 

The Queen and Royal family are well, and her Majesty's proposed visit to 
Ireland has given the most lively pleasure to the natives of “the Green Isle.” 
It is probable that this Royal excursion, the Maynooth grant, and the Irish Be. 
quests Act will be found more efficacious in conciliating that long agitated sec. 
tion of the Empire, and in burying the Repeal nonsense, than all the acts of 
the strong hand together, whether they be those of Mars or of Themis. 

There is little of importance in the Irish news ; O'Connell seems somewhat 
puzzled not only what to do, but what to say. The moves on the Political 
board of that country have been made by better players than the Agitator, and 
he sees, by anticipation, the impending Check-mate. The strange snd anoma. 
lous cry of *‘ Peel and Repeal” is heard, and as it is said to originate with 
O'Connell himself, he will find it a hard task to reconcile the fusion of the two 
words. He may, however, perhaps, be contemplating the parable of the unjust 
steward, and the application of the text ‘* make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, that, when ye fall,” &c. Some of the magnates 
‘of the Repeal faction are falling into disrepute, and one is star. ling the faction 


Porter whom O'Connell lauded and magnified, and set in the van of the enter. 
prise, professing to be only second to him ; Mr. Porter it seems is only opposed 
to the Union as it exists, he woald have it repealed, and another entered upon 
founded on a better basis, he does not desire an Irish Parliament, he does not 
see any peculiar virtve in ‘‘ College Green,’’ but would desire to see some 
modification with regard to the Irish proportion in the Imperial Parliament. 
The most stirring affair in the House of Commons is the Maynooth Grant 
Seldom has a matter of so little comparative importance produced such pro 
longed discussion, or developed such a clashing of opinions among party men. 
Here we have Conservatives denouncing the measure, even though their leader 
takes a stand upon it, and Whigs supporting it although the passing of the 


It is, indeed, a discussion conducted upon its merits, and argued without regard 
to party feeling, and even, in many instances, directly in the teeth of the no- 
tions of their particular constituencies. We have, therefore, a right to believe 
that it will be conducted under a high sense of moral obligation, by men highly 
educated, who, forgetting party feuds, are acting under a sense of deep re- 
sponsibility. This otherwise small affair is, therefore, lifted into great import- 
ance, and will in future days be referred to as an exponent of the times in which 
we now live. We were not able hitherto to give more than a very brief ac- 
count of the Premier's speech upon introducing the bill for the Maynvoth Grant, 
but the speech itself was so full, so lucid, so powerful, and so declaratory of 
his determined stand that we now give it in considerably enlarged form, toge- 
ther with the principal opposition to it by Sir R. H., Inglis, in our Parliamentary 
columns. 

The alteration proposed by the minister is that the Grant instead of being 
annual and about £9000, shall be permanent and amount to £26,000 ;—an 
astonishing difference, and likely enough to be strongly opposed both by members 
of the Anglican Established Church and by every sectarian denomination, be- 
cause all these are on principle dissenters from the Church of Rome—but not too 
great upon the manifest shewing of Sir Robert Peel, if he be right in his ar- 
gument thay “ whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 

It must not be concealed that the petitions presented against the grant are 
both numerous and bulky, and that in the course of the debate the minister is 
twitted, with great asperity, as being a renegade from opposite principles, and: 
as a follower up of measures originating with his political and discarded oppo- 
nents These are reproaches on Sir Robert Peel's public character which have 
become common-place through their notoriety, but we have no objection to the 
man who conscientiously chenges his opinion once on any great public measure ; 
it shews him candid enough to be open to conviction, and honest enough to act 
upon it. But besides looking at this grant in a political point of view, and as 
a grand conciliatory measure, there are important social and moral grounds 
upon which he may firmly find support, and from which we trust that no bos- 
tility can shake him. We believe that he is on principle attached to the Pro 
testant Episoopal Church, and that he would gladly bring within the pale of it 
all who now dissent from its doctrines or its discipline; but he is too sagacious 
a man to think of effecting such a purpose through force, privation, or external 
humiliation. He knows that the great bulk of the Irish nation is Roman Ca 
tholic, and devoted to their priesthood ; he knows that in all the relations of 
life these are found to be prominent in Ireland, and he believes he cannot con- 
fer a greater or more real boon upon the Jrish people than by supplying them 
with lesrned, intelligent, pious, and earnest pastors, competent by good educe-. 
tion to hold the passions of their flocks under restraint, and to train them to the 

per duties of subjects and citizens. He perceives that this is the only effec 
tual or likely method of reforming religious error. Persecution makes martyrs, 
but reformation springs from internal perceptions. An ignorant hedge-priest 
will remain obstinate in error and glorify himself for his zeal in its propagation 
and support, but the well-trained student has larger views and more deep'y 


condition of the College of Maynooth. _ In allmatters depending upon the ; 
tellectual or mental faculties, personal collisions are an cae ‘a 
The discussions upon this very interesting question have been great] ro 
tracted, and have proceeded with great warmth and energy on the part 4 fa 
speakers. In the course of them there was something startling in the a 
of Mr. Gladstone, whose secession from the government has always been un 
derstood to have its foundation in repugnance to this grant ; but lo! he hes 


a in its favor in most unequivocal terms. From the 11th to the 18th ult 


was occupied almost solely on this interesting question, and was terminated 
‘on the evening of the latter, by the motion being carried for the second readin 
323 against 176, majority 147. a 
We shall give a comprehensive view of the speeches in this debate in our 
next, because the arguments on each side show the great importance of the ob. 
jects included inthe measure, but limited as we are for room to-day we can- 
not pass by the conclusion of the Premier's speech at winding up forthe divi- 
sion,because it incidentally alludes to other matters interesting on this side of the 
Atlantic, and exhibits the feelings of the Premier and the British Government 


with regard to amicable relations towards the United States. We trust that 
every reader will lay it to heart, and dismiss at once the belief that England 
has any love for the arbitrament of the sword, or that she is pertingcions 
upon questions open to new lights, and competent to be decided by friend] 

mutual compromise. We have therefore inserted below a portivn of Sir Rob. 
Peel's speech which. applies to the subject. ; 

I say, without hesitation, that you must in some way or other b 
formidable confederacy which against the British 
British parliament. 1 don’t believe that you can break it up by force. (cheers ) 
[ believe you can do much—IJ believe canscientiously, with the principles 
which we avow with respect to the maintenance of the Protestant Church you 
ican do much to break up that confederacy by acting in a spirit of kindness and 
forbearance and generosity ; and { believe it is essential that you should break 
it up, in order that you may carry on the werk of good government in Ireland 
and in order that you may strengthen the connection between the two countries, 
‘and the power and energy of the United Kingdom. Sir, | proposed this mea- 
sure, I think on Thursday, the 3d of April. Thad given notice of it at a for- 
mer period in the course of the last session, and a Bie the slightest reference 
to the events which have since occurred But on the day after I gave that no- 
lice and introduced the question to the consideration of the house, our atten- 
tion was called to a matter of great importance. The noble lord the member 
for the City of London did feel it his duty to lift the vei from futurity with re- 
ard to the Oregon question, when a small but threatening cloud was visible. 
t became my duty on that occasion totell you, in temperate but sign.ficant 
language, that while we must use our most anxious endeavours for peaceful 
adjustment of the dispute, while we would leave nothing undone to effect an 
amicable decision of it, if our rights were invaded we were determined and pre- 
pared to maintain them. (Cheers.) I wish that when I made that declaration, 
{ had recollected—as I do recollect with satisfaction, that the day before J bad 
sent a message of peace to Ireland. The hon. member for Canterbury (Mr. 
Sinythe), who spoke the other night, thought it pot improbable that the time 
would come when it would be necessary for the country to summon all her en- 
ergies. I heard the speech of the hon gentleman with great satisfection from 
the ability and eloquence it displayed. (Hear.) I also heard the speech of the 
noble lord the member for Newark (Lord J. Manners). Jn the course of that 
speech the hon. gentleman said that he thought it probable that a time might 
come when it would be necessary to summon the energies of this country in 
defence of her honour andinterests. May God avert so great an evil. (Hear, 
hear.) God forbid that the state of general peace should be disturbed, (cheers.) 
If it be, I doubt, considering the state of things now around me, wheiher the 
vindication of its honour and their interests will not be committed to other 
hands, but to whomsvever committed, | shal! take my plece here, and encour- 
age them by every support I cangive in aid of a just and honorable cause, 
(cheers ) And if such acalam:ty should befall us, 1 hope, I earnestly hope, 
that the rime will find the people of this empire united in loyalty to the Throne, 
and in determination to support the common interests of the country, It is 
my earnest prayer that every pulse throughout this mighty frame should be 
beating in harmonious accord—that !reland should stand ranged with us, and 
then confiding in a good cause—confiding in the valour, perseverence, and for- 
titude of every part of this great empire—I shall view the result with perfect 
composure, being assured that the energies of a united people will ensure the 
triumph of ajustcause. (The right hon. baronet resumed his seat am d loud 
and general cheers ) 
The galleries were then cleared for a division, and on the ~ spening of the 
house the numbers were— 
For the second réading .... seve 
Majority in favour of the government——147 

We give to-day a view of Sir Robert Peel’s stylé of eloquence, and the 
causes of that commanding superiority which he enjoys both in the Cabinet 
and in the country at large. It is extracted from Frazer's Magazine, a periodi- 
cal of Ultra Tory Politics, and one in which the minister and his principles are 


always subjects of Jaudation. It will there be seen that our notion of the Pre- 
amp expressed from time to time, is founded on positive fact, and from long 

nd close attention tothe man. This gives us opportunity to say that we d«- 
sire not to be misunderstood with respect to our opinion of the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman, as to his public character in the aggregate. There is not, pet- 
haps, a inore useful man or more able practical minister to be found in the pre- 
sent day; he has the welfare of his country sincerely at heart, and is by no 


|means dilatory in acting in her behalf. If such conduct can entitle him to the 


character of a great man, he is a great man, but evidently he is not so great as 
he whose mind originally conceives the grand thoughts which are afterwards 
put in force by those more fortunately situated. There is somg difference it 
must be confessed between the architect and the builder, and whi'e we should be 
sorry to derogate from Sir Robert's utility, still it must give way to that of the 
original thinker whose views he adopts. Nevertheless he is a public benefactor 
in that he never scruples to carry out a good design even though it may have 
been the suggestion of a political adversary. The country and the e are 
fitst to be considered, and these owe a great weight of gratitude to the man 
who can bend to the blast, and if the bind be dead ahead, can work a traverse 
which shall bring his ship of the State into a safe anchorage, with her frei 


founded notions ; and such as these last will be resulting from the improved] and passengers all safe. 
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EPARTMENT 


Paiuting. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—( Continued ) 


THE FINE ARTS. 


| besides a share of ove with Mr. Waldo; we canrot award high praise to any of 
them except No. 21, which is a large and interesting Landscape, all parts of 
which are pleasing bath to the eye and to the judgment, and with the detail of 


nw W.—Nos 252, 305.—These are drawings in water colours, of pied 

The which the artist has faithfully persevered to claborate with al! his skill. The 
ood ery, and most beautifa are exec » 

naming in a catalogvie a picture as executed by Waldo and Jewett seems to us 


spective is admirably kept,the accessorial parts are not too numerous,the foliage 
and the foregrounds are elaborately finished, the atmosphere is cool and the 
revailing tints are pale green and brown. The first of these is a view in 

Clarkstown, Rockland Co, and the second is a ‘* View on tle Menmischecongo 
Creek, near Haverstraw ,” the latter requires, perhaps, a little more bringing | 
out, being too pale and indistinct in its details 

Hiuyarp, Henry.—No. 130.—We have perceived with some pain that the} 
far greater portion of the visitors at this exhibition turn with dissatisfaction] 
from this specimen, simply from taking a wrong view of its purport. [t is not) 
to be considered as a picture in oils, it is the exhibition of a design to be exe | 
cuted in solid materials such as warble or bronze ; and the gorgeous tints which) 
are thrown around it are for no other purpose than that of throwing the figure| 
and its pedestal into stronger relicf For our own part we admire it greatly ; 
the figure is in dignified posture, and becoming drapery, and the inherent ina- 
jesty of the design, which is enhanced by the mass and height of the pedestal, || 
js still farther rendered grand by the alvance thereto up a short fligtt of steps 
on every side of its base. 

Hotmes, G. W -—-No. 256.—This is a drawing in water colours; it is a! 
“View from the inclined plane looking towards Philadelphia,” and is of good | 


effect ; but we object to the use of body-cojours for the purpose of working out |, 


the whites. It is not an arti-tical prac’ice, but savours of quackery in Art. 

Hoskin, R.—No. 394.—* Cottage Comforts,” and not a bad picture, but: 
as a design it does not show the slightest degree of poetry or imagination in, 
the artist. It is simply a view of the inside of any of the ten thousand cotta | 
ges in the country villages, about the hour of the evening meal. 

Huntineton, D.—Nos. 78, 139, 154, 232.—Tluatington, who has long been | 
a favorite artist, is at present in Rome. No. 78 is a Tuscan * Landscape,” 
too cold in its temperature, but a}! its parts are well wrought ont. A troop of 
horse are winding down a road towards the foreground, the leader of which) 
mounted on a grey charger is well relieved. No 139 is “* A sleeping figure,”’! 
which is placed reposing against a rock, and looks as if ‘the child must inevita-| 
bly fall forward and bruise its face. No. 154is “ A Swiss Landscape,” a very, 
pretty bit, except that the chapel inthe foreground is carelessly drawn, and| 
seems as if it were about to fa!l into a chasm near at hand. No 332, * feni | 
tents,” we admire greatly, on account of the composition, the drawing, and. 
the colouring. An old man with white hair and beard, his daughter, and his! 
grandson, are placed in penitential attitude before a large, ecalptured cracifix ;| 
the two former are kneeling, the old man with hands clasped and head looking| 
hambly upwards; the female with head abased and sunk towards her bosom. 
and ber hands before her face; the child seated close by them on the floor of 
the chapel, and looking with wistful vet unconscious gaze at his mother and 
his grandfather. In the back ground, and as it were in another chapel of the 


edifice, is another female figure kneeling before an altar, the colours of her dra- 


pery finely rel eving the dark grey of tnat distance. 
Incuam, Cuartes C —Nos. 13, 67, 118, 169, 184.—The high finish of this 


admirable artist’s works is well kuown, as is also their correctness as portraits ; 


that high finish, however, is sometimes at the expense of artistical vigour oi], 
execution. No. 13 is a Portrait of C. H. Marshall, Esq, it is somewhat too|| 


short from eyes to mouth, somewhat too long from mouth to chin, and rather 
too florid and young-locking No. 169 is a charming performance, delicate 
and wrought out like an ename!, and the drapery exquisite, particularly the 
+ changeable silk expression of the dress. No. 184 is good, but the hand tuo 
large. | 
Henry.—Nos. 161, 172 —The first of these, ‘‘ Rydal Water,” is 
“ beautiful exceedingly,” notwithstanding the comparative coldness of the at- 
mosphere as compared with the rich warteth of an American summer evening 
Mr Inman has happily and accurately caught the expression given among the 
Cumberland lakes, the soft haze, the grey twilight, the repose of the lake, the 
quiet happiness of the figures introduced there; in short the embodiment of 
Wordsworth’s poetry in the following extract :— 
“Her on'y Pilot the soft breeze, the boat 
Lingers ; but fancy is well satisfied ; 
With keen eyed hope, with memory at her side, 
All that to each is precious, as we float 
Gently along ; regardless who shall chide 
If the Heavens smile and leave us free to glide. 
Happy associates! Breathing air remote 
From trivial cares. But, fancy and the muse, 
Why have I crowded this small bark with you 
And others of your kind. Ideal crew! 
While here sits one whose brightness owes its hues 
To flesh and blood ; no goddess from above, 
No fleeting spirit but my own true love.” 
No. 172 is a “ Portrait of Jacob Barker, Esq.,” once an active resident in 
this city, and is executed in the bold, vigorous, masterly style, which charac- 
terises Mr. Inman's pencil in this department of Art. 


more like éra:’e thay, art, for who can understand the individoal skill of either ? 
[tis not lke sayrig that a picture is “by Rubens and Snyders,” for the very 


| distinet departiwents of each are known. 


N. H.—Nogs. 59, 99, 239 —AI! these are portreits, and, judging 
from the last (No. 239) which is the ouly one we recognise, they are excellent 
likenesses, but, independent of that meric they are excellent as pictures. 
Taere is breadth in the style, and the arist displays both kill and experience. 

Krxserr, Joun P.—Nos, 125, 133, &c.—This artist, who is now in Eng- 


land, kas four pictures inthe exhibition; the two we deem most worthy of no- 


| tice are pieces of forest scenery; they are minutely but not stiffly elaborated 


with respec to foliage, and the perspective is fne'y given in reistas. ‘The for- 
mer of these is well relieved by a sportsman and his dog io the foreground, and 
tie latter by the traces and meanderings of a waterfall 

Keutoec, M.—No. 149.—Mr. Kellogg is at present in Florence, his picture 
ia the exhibition is ‘‘ The Straw Braider,” which is happily designed. The 
countenance of the girl is of a warm suuny complexion, the expression is pen- 
sive, and the drawing is very correct, particularly of the hand. 

Kneetano, Horace —No. 368 —A model bust of James T. Mapes, Es}4., 
which is done to the life, and is highly intellectual in ite expression. 

Le Giean, T.—No. 73.—* The Newsboy's Lament” is a good composition, 


| but is not carried out very vigorously ; perhaps a smaller picture with full 


length, and grouping, would have better expressed the artist’s idea. 


Leutze, C.—No. 126,—* The parting of Edwy and Elgiva Well con- 
ceived, and chastely executed. ‘The artist has contrived to give the grouping 


of the feasting Thanes in those rude Saxon days, without interfering with the 


main story. ‘The stern and presumptuous Bisiiop Danstan daring to lay violent 
hands on his Sovereten, and dragging him from his bride to the festive board is 


| well marked, es well as the indignant frown of the youthful and insulted mo- 


jnarch ; and it is not the least of the beauties of this composition that he has 


| made the Elgiva with her face turncd away, for it would have been difficult to 


paint her emotions. 

Livinaston, M.—This artist has five pictores in the exhibition, all possess- 
ing considerable nierit, but we consider the best to be Nosg 65 and 350. The 
former is a ‘* Swiss scene,” very well executed, and with the ubiqnitous Mont 
Blane in the background,—we can hardly say * in the distance,” for wherever 
this father of Mountains is visible he always appears near et hand. No. 350 is 
a “Storm on the Hudson,” and a very fine one it is; the fying clouds ming- 
‘ling with the heavy and hazy land, the curling waves with their white crests 
are beautifully executed ; but some of the whites, particularly those of the 
vessels’ mainsail seem rather to be laid on with a trowel thana brush. * 

McDoveatt, J. A —Nos. 345, 348.—Are miniatures neatly executed and 
likenesses 

McMaster, W. E.—Nos. 69, 96, 245.—All these are Portraits. There is 
nothing peculiarly striking in these specimens, but they are good pictures ; the 
draperies and accessoria! parts are well put in, the drawings and the colouings 
‘are artistical, and they possess the quality of bieadth in acommendable degree ; 
joesides which there is certainly an air of wraisemblance about them, though we 
know not the subjects. 
| A Parntinc.—“ Venus rrou tue Baru.”—The proprietor of 
‘this magnificent picture asserts thet it is “by Titian, being a renetition by his 
own hand, of the one in the Florence Gallery,”’ and that it has “adorned the 
collection ef (the late) Sir Thomas Lawrence,” President of the Royal Aca- 
\demy of London. Having received our ticket too late to enable us to go into 
a detailed examination of this picture, we can as yet but briefly allude to it 
jafter a burried visit, and shal! return to the matter again in our next; our pre- 
sent impression, however, certainly is that it is a genwine Tilian, and that it is 
,well worthy the attention of every lover of the Fine Arts. Let us, neverthe- 
‘less, frankly inform our readers that it is a nade figure, yet it is sc mere an ab- 
straction that not in any part of the design is there aught which can be start- 
_ ing or objectionable except to a grossly vitiated and corrupt imagination. As 
_we want to go fully into the particulars of this panting, as a work of Art, we 


/shall not here commence, but merely state that the drawing and the general 


| effect are in the highest degree admirable. 

| The Proprietor, bowing ‘0 the fastidiousness of idea which sometimes pre- 
jvails too far, has devoted Wednesdays to lady visitors only, during the day 
‘time, and has engaged female attendants for that day ; we are sorry that he 
‘nas thought it necessary thus to minister to a diseased notion of propriety, but, 
having adopted it, he will do well to continue the arrangement ; for thus mapy 
will have opportunity to examine this charming work of Art, who otherwise 
would have felt unnecessary repugnance to visit this exhibition. 


A Cuer D'aovre —We have just returned from examining a splendid 
painting by Ward, of an English subject, including severe! matters which were 


Inwes, Georce.—No. 243.—A “ Landscape composition,” which is very|/formerly more characteristic than they are at present. It is called “ Green- 


chastely imagined ; the atmosphere is clear and cold, and the subject is nt 
over-burthened, as is too generally the case, wih eccersorial matter. 


wich Fair, with a Bull Bait, &c.,” ard we believe has been exhibited in Phila- 
delphia but we have not heard of its being much known in this city. In the 


Jewett, W. S.—No, 21.—Mr. Jewett has four pictures in the exhibition, foreground is the Bull Bait,—a barbarous sport now exploded—the infuriate 4 
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auimal is drawn with that anatomical precision and vigor of action for which! barytone are two of the best singers ever heard in this country. We learn with 
the artist was so celebrated, around him are figures with action and expression| much satisfaction that they will give new grand Operas such as “ Robert,” 
exceedingly graphic ; here oue encouraging his fierce bull-dog to the attack,| « Les Huguenots,” ** La Favorite” “ La Juive” Don Sebastien” nd the 
here another with difficulty restraining nis dog till the proper time tv let him’ charming opera buffa of * Don Pasquale.” All these pieces will be got up i 

g°; in various places owners of those powerful dogs with the animals in their| an unusual style of splendour, and will be likely to prove very attractive a 
arms waiting their proper opportunities for attack, whilst the pugnacious quali-| popular ;—no mistake about this, and we shall be able to speak of it avaj 

ties of the dogs are finely pourtrayed in their faces and glaring eyes; again,| jn our pext. - 
there are others tending their wounded dogs, and parties running out of the| Mx. Lovis Giseet.—This is the name of one who is considered an ‘iiiitent 
way of the enraged bull. tlie owner of the baited anitwal is waiting to cath) vocatist, and who is now quite the rage in the French salons of this city. W 

in his arms a dog which has been tossed ; groups of spectators of both sexes| are glad to see he intends tostay a little while amongst us. ‘This is a 


May 10, 


are there, all carefully wrought out, nothing slighted or sketched ; suttlers with 
refreshments, boys mounted on trees, and even a Hogarthian humour is dis- 
played. One boy has got to the outward extremity of a rotten branch; and 
should he fall it inust be directly upon the horns of the buil; another has lost 
his balance, and, to check his fall he seizes the leg of a neighbouring boy. Of 
course the peculiar excellence of this painter is the delineation of animals, and 
nothing can exceed the beauty of the bull and the dogs. Booths are in the 
middle ground, and in this part of the canvass is represented a pugilistic en- 
counter, in which the attitudes of the belligerents are very fine and the group- 
ings would do honour to Hogarth himself. In the distance is London, St. Paul’s 
being the principal figure seen through the haze. ‘The atmosphere is strictly 
English, cold and indistinct in the back groand, cloudy, but the clouds buoyant 
and suitable to the climate represented. In the left of the foreground is a group 
of bgures very characteristic of Morland's style, and it is said that it was put 
in by that artist. The painting itself is nearly 50 years old, being painted in 
1797. 


not learnt its price, but of this we are sure that an affluent patron of the Fine’) 


| lent opportunity for singers to avail themselves of a capital instructor, 
i *\* We sincerely and deeply regret to announce the decease of Mr. Alpers 


| well known and greatly respected in our musical circles. He had been for some 
| time declining, and we suspect that in common with most men of ardent tem. 


| perament he pined for ‘‘ Fatherland” in his latter moments. He was a sound 
| theoretical and a refined practical musician, and his loss will be deplored by 
admiring friends. 


HE FOLLOWING WORKS BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
i} USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, CONSTANTLY FOR SALE BY EDMUND BaLDWIN, 
if No. 155 Broadway, New York. 

i} 1, A Series of Geographical Maps, forming a complete Modern and Ancient Atlas, 
jcomprising 166 Nos.; The Stars in 6 Maps; The Terrestrial Globe on the Gnomonic 
{Projection in 6 sheets, and an Index to the Principal places inthe World. Also, hand- 
,jsomely bound jn 2 vols., } Russia. 

|| 2. The Library of Useful Knowledge. Of the First Series of this Work, 326 Nos. ae 
| published, and of the New series 53 Nos , any of which may be procuied separately to 
| ;complete sets. 

3. The Farmers’ Series of the Library of Useful Knowlecge,—Foiming acomple Far- 


We understand that this capital painting is at present for sale; we have! ‘mer’s Library,— consisting of the following subjects :— 


1! The Horse, complete in one volume. 


Arts would get his pennyworth if he paid $1590 for it. 3. Sheep. “ “ “ 
4. British Husbandry, in 3 vols., published also in numbers. Any Volume or Nos. sold 
| separately. 


Music and Minsical Intelligence. 


Ma. H. Pouwsirs, Musicat, Sorrnse.—Slowly, so slowly as to, 
| PYHE PEKIN TEA COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York, desire to inform the pub- 


the period of his farewell corcert in this city, have the vocal talents of this) 


gentleman risen towards their just appreciation. ‘The first ecncert at al! equal | 
to his deserts in New York was his last, and we rejoice to say that, for once} 
at least, it was a bumper. We fear that generally he has not been so suc- | 
cessful as he ought to be, in this American trip of his, and yet we are utterly 

surprised why it should be so ; as a vocalist he bas no fellow here, nor do we | 
think that ahy one superior to him has ever preceded him. He is not only 


night of it, selected from the best of his valuable budget. | 
The songs of Tuesday evening were nearly all MSS., and were i ai, 
both good compositions and charmingly sung, but there seemed to be a long-! 


ing on the part of the audience to hear him in some on which his ce ebrity was | 


founded. He seemed to be aware of this, and accordingly at each encore he 
changed the air—very properly speaking his apology for doing so. 3y this 
means the company heard the beautiful ‘** Gramachee,” “ The Light of Other 
Days.” ‘* Widow Machree,” and “ St. Patrick's Birth-day.” which were not | 
in the bills, as well asthe new MSS., of these one of the most detightfu 
both from its simplicity and pathos, was an air composed to the child’s rhymes 
on “‘ My Mother.’ It went to the heart of every hearer, aud was loudly en- 
cored. ‘The song of “ Lucy is a golden girl,” was likewise warmly received, 
and both these he repeated. 

Perhaps one ofthe secrets of Mr. Philips’ comparatively indifferent success 
may be found in his fondness for prefacing every thing he is about to sing 
with a preliminary introduction. Perhaps he calls it explanation, but there is 
really little or nothing explained, it consists of some platitude, some common- 

: place which leaves matters much as they would have been if he had spared his 

: speech, come truism the utterance of which only takes up the time of the au- 
dience and himself unnecesssrily. It was much in point we admit, when he 
“gave his “ebrew melodirs, for then there was real information obtained, bu: 
in a mere vocal soirée the best way is to proceed in a steady course of singing 
according to the order of the bill, and say uo more about it. We regret 
that we are about to lose him just as heis beginning to be known : we doubt 
whether he will ever come among us again, but if he should, we trust he will 
give us a few operatic performances. 

Mr. Phillips was assisted by Miss Moss, whose debut at the Italian opera 
took place not long ago, and whose engagements were brought suddenly to a 
close. She sung the fine old duet by Travers, of “* Haste my Nannette,” in 

“excellent style with Mr. Phillips, and a couple of songs very prettily, but her 
style was constrained and hesitating, from diffidence we suppose, and conse- 
quently her tonessounded thin and not sofliciently musical. 


_ Frencu Opera IN New Yorx.—Wehave just lear ned from the best source 

that the New Orleans operatic company will be soon in thisgity, and we may 

expect a rich nusical treat about the end of this month. Mr. Davis, the very 
.. skilfgl manager ofthe French Opera, has secured the Park theatre for the pre- 
sent summer, and will soon arrive here with all his artists, sceneries, decora- 
tions &c. The company besides Calvé, has two other prime donne : the Ist 
tenor is said to be an excellent musician and the primo basso cantante and the 


*,* English Books in every branch of Literature imported to order, by every Packet 


|land Steamer. y10-tf. 


i TEAS RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


lic that they sell their celebrated Teas by the single pound as cheaply as sold by 
jthe chest at Importers’ prices. In consequence, families, hotels, and boarding-houses 
jare enabled to lay in their teas to great advantage, and in quautities to suit their con- 
venience. 

A single trial of the teas sold at this establishment will convince any person of their 
cheapness and superiority. Thousands who have purchased only one quarter of a 
jpound, on trial, are now buying five and ten pounds at one time. 
| The following is a catalogue of the teas Mepesied by the Pekin Tea Company, and 
‘sold in large or small quantities at their Tea Warehouse, 75 Fulton street :— 


} GREEN TEAS. 


i te ic. Sweet Cargo Young Hyson...... $0 50| Finest Hyson-Skin ............. $0 63 
equal to light comic, to splendid lyric, to the most elaborate operatic, and Brisk 
the grandest sacred vocalism, but his execution in all those branches is of the|/Nankin flavor “ 0 75| Very fine do...... 100 
| Fine full-flavore 0 75| Fine-flavored G O73 
most finished order, yet by some unaccountable contretemps he has been indif-||Very superior 1 00 
| ferently attended. A sudden burst of light broke in upon his hearers on the} |(ood liyson-skin............... 0 38 
‘ BLACK TEAS. 
St. George’s Anniversary, admiration turned frantic, men wondered what had} | Extra 
hitherto been the matter with their ears, and the tide effectually turnec. ile * Very Fine ......... 0 63 | Superior Rnglioh Breakfast ..,... = 
We trust he will take some little advantage of the flood, and give us one more! evs, Poscheng .. . .Various prices. Sowgur’s Imperial Mixture—a deli- 


Plantation or Garden Teas—Very superior for their strength, flavor, and aroma, and 
which have heretofore seldom or never reached this country, exbept as presents to Im- 
porters in this city. These Teas cost in China $1 per pound, in addition to Agent's 
commission for purchasing, ship charges, &c. &c. 

Green—Small-Leaf Gunpowder $1 25 ; Curious Leaf imperial, $1 25; Sweet Small- 
leaf Young Hyson, $1 25. 

Black—A great variety of Black Teas in small fancy boxes, mp esa | one pound and 
upwards, all of Carden growth, and superior to anything ever imported into this coun- 
try. 

Also—Just received by the Ann McKim, 3000 one-pound Cattys of delicious Black 
\Tea, which we shall sell at six shillings each, including the catty. ‘ 

} N. B.—That the public may entertain the most implicit confidence in the genuine 
qualities of their Teas and the extensive resources of this establishment, the Pekin Tea 
Company beg to siate that they can furnish references to the first houses in the Tea 
trade, in New York, whose testimony and respectability are equally beyond cavil or 
udispte. April 12 3m 


TAPSCUTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION OFF:CE, 
Sourn Srrest, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. 
ERSONS about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845. 

The great increase in this branch of their business, and to g‘ve satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passenger from that place will be supelin- 
jtended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUTT, and the utmost confidence may be f«lt that those sent 
jfor will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
-hip in as comfortable a manner as possible. Better proof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual! and satisfactory manner in which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


THE ST. GEORGE’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp THE UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool! every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders fu) ther comment unne- 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
to all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage will be re- 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Ireland or Scotland can be se- 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J T. TAPSCOTT, 

South Street cor. Msiden Lane. 

Agency in Liverpoo]— 
My 10-40.) WM. TAPSCOTT, GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


CARD.—BOARDING AND DaY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Miss Keogh 
A would respectfully announce herintention to remove on the first of May, to 
Third Avenue, where she will be ready to receive pupils on Monday, May the fourth. 
Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in the various Branches essential to 2 
thorough Education, and no exertions shall be wanted on the part of Miss Keogh to 
entitle her to a continuance of that confidence, with which, the citizens of New York, 
have so long honoured her. (Ard6-st.) 


ENTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBE.—The HIGHEST PRICES can be obtain- 
G ed by Gentlemen or Families who are desirous of converting their left off wear- 
ing at parel into cash. J. LEVINSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 

A ine through the Post Office, or otherwise, will receive prompt attention. (a26-]m 
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been remarked, and most truly, that the! | FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Coraer of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 


Angle American. 


PRESERVATION OF HEALTH.—It has 


three ordinary secrets of Health are early rising. exercise, and personal cleaniiness_ 
personal cleanliness all have in their power to observe: but to many, early rising is in- 4 T this Gallery Miniatares are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
nature of their worldly | can at all times recommend themse!ves ; and Which ere at least equal to any that 
s | have been heretofore executed. M.B. BRADY respectfully invites the attemion of 


convenient, and exercise impossible, in consequence of the 
avocations. To those thouse of BRANDRETII'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL PILLS, ithe citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting tne City, to the very fine specimens 
would prove of g.eat xalue in the preservation of that invaluable blessing—HEALTH. of DAGUBERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishment ; beheving 
The peculiar action of these Pills is most surprising: their operation being more or pane will the approbation Mr. men recently 
P : ; i ir, Made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
less powerful, according to the oaren of the cheelenag Som, Sea yerees Be esd gard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
state of health, who is only costive or slightly bilious, they will be scarcely felt: onthe’ \y aij cases are warranted to give satisfaction. The cotouring department is in the hands 
contrary, if the complaint be chrouic, and the constitution be much deranged, the effect’ and prac ical Mr. B. 
; in! The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late r, to Mi. M. 
generally at first is most powerful, until the system be freed from some of its most vi | BRADY for the most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. , ’ 
tiated and turgid humours. This accomplished, doses sufficient to cause two or three’ *,* Instiuctious carefully givea in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c., sup- 
ccpious evacuations, daily, will soon remove the disease, and the constitution will be) plied. M. B. BRADY. (Apl9, 
ij to a state of health ane renewed vigor. | ‘ 
veenenen, ~ || TOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
’ . _\@ cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
OP BRANDRETH'S PILLS BY CLEANSING TUE BLOOD FROM ALL truant | degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
ties, gives power to every organ to perform its functions healthily ; no mat'er whethet per. 
externzily of internally situated. Nature iias formed the bowels for the evacuation of | The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in al) sections of this 
s of the blood, and if min would bat use common sense, he would Country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 


all unhealthy humor 
take care they pe:formed this office faithfully. Ifthe bowels are out of order, if too een pores, Lanes. Croton River. 
slow, or too fast, a few dosesof BRANDRETH’S PILLS will bring them to order.’ “* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
Ask the man who was dying from constipated bowels what cured him ; he will tell you ey ~~ 5 _ Harlem iver. 
Brandretn’s Pills. Ask him who has had the dysentery for six months, and every reme- New York 

in Union Park, 


dy had failed ; he will tell you that Brandreth’s Pills cured him in a week. So with | 

other diseases. Twelve Brandreth’s Piils rubbed down iaa half pint of molasses, cured | The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 

a little boy of an ulcer of the face which was rapidly spreading to hia eves, and which. wo 

a dozen doctors had tried to cure, but could not ; the poor parents would have given) oining strength, with considerabie elasticity, for sale rn trade b . 

half they were worth to have had it cured, but every thing they triedd dno good,until | June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 

they gave it a tea spoo:.ful of molasses every day, in half a pint of which they had rat-|| 

bed down twelve Brandreth’s Pills ; before the whole of the mola-ses was taken or FAS a ~ CARE LOR 

ulcer was cured. And yet some foolish people cali Brandreth’s Pills a quack medicine ) No. 132 William Street 3 deore West of Fulton 

1t woul J be well if there were 2 few more suci quack medicines. Will all your pe ig B CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 


tended Sarsapariiia Compounds, or Lozenges, or Salves, cure like the Brandreth’s| 
Piji's ? Caw they send you to persons cured as Dr. Brandreth can? Can they point out jreaders of ‘* The Angio American,” that his cha:ges for the first quality of Garments is 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in eavier rented (horoughfares. 


to you people who had been helpless for years from Epilepsy and St. Vitus’ Dance, who ‘ate fs gpa soe by: ; 
have been cured by their remedies? Jf they cannot, Dr. Brandreth can. Can they, ane at Tryoa & Co, with whose es- 
point out to you a person who f.rtwenty years haa never had astco) wi.hout having GENERAL SCALE OF Prices. 
used medicine, or mechanical means, and whom the Brandreth Pills cured in a month,| Fine Gents $16,00 to $20,00 
and gave him as healthy evacuatious as he had when he was a child ! “ of quality........ 

Sold at Dr. Brandreth's Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, French, PRICES FOR MakING aND TRIMMING. 
German, Spanish, and Portuguese directions, and by one Agent in every piace of im- $7,/0 to $9,00 

riance throughout the worid, eaca Agent having a certificate of agency from Dr. Pants onic 
Brandreth, having tac-similes of labels on the Branareth Pill boxes engr.ved thereon. John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, aon, 

|| A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. (Mr8-tf.) G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 
NE Great Western Steam-ship Co.'s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- em se 7 or 

vin os uring the year ellows :— 
, FROM LIVERPOOL. FROM NEW-YORK. corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal jour 

t te G estern tJ e bes ures @ Pi ever exhi 
Soest Britain do od bom 4 Great Bi tain. Saturday 30th Aug || rice of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
Great Western do asd Aug. | Great Western Thursday 18th Sept js a fo one mane now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
ital d 7th Sep. | G Pritai Sat 

Out. Thursday pe || Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday Quth Dec) warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew-| WaNTED—Two or these ehitfal epecstors, apply a9 shove. 
ara’s fee. Noe ING 

= - ENRY WILSON (lace of Brookiyn) begs to inform his friends, and the Public ge- 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. nerally, that he bas opened the above Establishment, and he respectfully solicit 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, /she patronage of atl who are fond of good and substantia living, and comfortable ac 
Scotiand, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount, |Commodations. : y 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— || The house has been thoroughly repaired and newly furnished in every departme: t, 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & |and the very bestof every descripuon of Liquors, Wines, Cigars, Domestic and imported 
Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Sou «& Co., London—| Ales and Ports, will be provided. , 
and branches throughout England and Wales. An ordinary will be served up every day from | to 3 o’clock P.M. ; and refreshments 
IN IRELAND—The Nations) Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches! will be furnished at any hour during the day and evening. 
PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. 


thronghout Ireland. 
IN SCOUTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green-| 
| EAD the foliowing testimonialsin favor of PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have been 


ock Banking Company, aud branches throughout Scotland. 
Myi0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSUCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 9 from of 
|| Extract of a Letter Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin's Corners t 

CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, County, N. ¥. , 
CANADA, , FFICE || Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gentiemen—I am requested 
FROM TAPSCOTT'S W. Stardevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
South Siree:, corner Maiden Lane Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Paircnild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A. Bellamy, 
ludeed, these Pills have superseded all others in 


To BUFFALO in 36 hours. : CLEVELAND in 60 hours. of Chittenango, also fully accords. 
DETROIT in 4 days. New York state—they are not a brisk Pil, but *‘ slow and sure,” and 1 have never yet 


MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. met with an instance where au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 
TORO yTO, HaMILTUN, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2¢ to 3 days. cured of the most obstinate and long-stanving dyspeptic diseases. 
T Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of buats on (Signed) 8. TOUSEY. 
the Brie, Pennsylvania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huron, and Michigan, andthe'| Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
Ohio and ecrrs yey Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore | |casions when attacked by violent bdilious complaiuts, and having been fully satisfied of 
&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and |their efficacy, | beg leave in justice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify: 
Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 


Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possibie rates. ‘ ‘lmuch. 
Persons going West are invited to cail at the office and examine the *‘ Emigrant’-|| Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c , 

to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above ; New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commumi-|! Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parrs Life Pills, | feel it 
||duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 


cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J, T. TAPSCUTT, South-st., | 
My10-tf. coiner Maiden Lane. years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. trird aflerremedy, but none appeared 
— ~ ito afford me any relief At last | wes induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
EDUCATION. ‘Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 


REV. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND Day. taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
SCHOOL, é sipelas, and greatly relicved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case, I sincerely 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. nee Parr's Life vit is the naee motinne fee the above complaints, and likewise as a 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Hudson Street, is; family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
now prepared for te reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. wall Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH HARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


expense has been spired to render it a complete, well arranged school for Boys. It — f 
has been built for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first | sromene aint 


architects in the city, and Mr. Iuddart has grest satisfaction in presenting to his friends . ; 
end the Public, an locthation, in which every requisite for the accommodation, con-. Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
veni and fort of his pupils 1s combined, and such as the experience of many |¥se of Parr's Life Pdis, tcan give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
years has suggested. The situation is, perhaps, the most eligible which could have /hesitation. Fo: the last five years I bave been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
n selected for the purpose as regards health and facility of access. All the advan-' the pyins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
tages of the best Instructors and Professors are available, whilst the bonefits of a coun- |-mothering ia the throat; for three weeks before | used the Pills 1 was compietely :e- 
try residence are gained by the vut-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed inthe) /duced, ana had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and | could not sleep 
spacious play-ground. | more than two hours of a night, so completely was ny system under the influence of 
Further information as to a course of study, and other particulars interesting to, |\™y Compleint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Hudsart, at his residence in 14th street | |the different kinds of medicines celebrated for the cure of the Liver Complajot, without 
NB —The number of Day ScHotags and Day Boarpers betng limited, vacancies, having received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since | have 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day Scnoo. |Parr’s Lif- Pilis, { have been in better health than | have experienced for the last five 
and several in the Boarpine Scavo1, both departments being entirely distinct from each years | am also stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
po Any person who doults these statements as incurrect, by 
TERMS— rannum, (without accomplishments).—Day Boarders |ceive more particular information. 
Apl2-3 Poplar Lane, above Seveuth Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia, 


$50 per quarter.—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. 
R. W. R. BRISTOW,Professor of Music, &c., would be ve apes te comeve afew)! Sold by the P tors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
pupils onthe O or Piano Forte, For terms &c. apply at Eldr .||117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
Lessous in Harmony, (Nov (Mr.15-tf.) 
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» don—which tney are ready to effect at vace, without primary refereuce to the Court of 


~ may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLUGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Hereditary Descent, &c. &c. 


FOR ANY AMOUNT on all 


| can be obtained of . 


The un 


Che Anglo American. 


May 10, 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 
LONDON AND NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION STERLING, or $5,000,000. 
General Agents for the Unitea States of America, 
JOSEPH FOWLER ana R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 57 Wall Street, New York. 
PHYSICIAN, 
John W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond Street. 


SURGEON, 
J.C. Beales, Esq., M.v., 543 Broadway. 
BaNKERs, 
The Bauk of Commerce, 
SOLIcIror, 
Charles Edwards, Esg., 51 Wall Street. 
are now auth sized to receive proposals for insurauces on single and 
joint lives, for survivorship anauities, &c. &c , at ihe same rates they are taken in Lon- 


Directors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in Perfect security, arising 
from a large paid up Capital, tovally independent of the premium the 

Triennial distribution of eigiity per ceut., or four-fifihs of the Profits, returned to the 
Poticy holders,—which, at tueir option, will be paid 

In Cash, or applied in aug.ueutation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annua) 
premium. 
Example of Raies for the Insurance of $100 on a Single Life. 


@ge next birt ; For ONE | #or SEVEN |; For waole Life without; For whole Life 
day. Year. Years. profits, with profits, 
20 92 96 1 70 
25 93 1 U3 1 92 217 
30 1 06 113 219 2 48 
35 1 i8 135 2 55 2 88 
40 1 3b 1 44 3 00 3 39 
45 1 55 1 30 3 61 4 08 
201 241 441 499 


50 
The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists) 


| NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
OF LONDON. 


26 CORNHILL. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
General Agent furtae United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARK, No. 62 Wail Street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY «xODGERS, M.D , 110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E, HUsAUCK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SOLICTTOR. 
re WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-strect. 
1€ rates of this Society are as low as those of the Americana Co: j 

than the scale acopted by many London oflices. Loans granted to 
the amount of premium paid—atter the lapse of a year. mne-third 
the United Stutes on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im 
portant advantage of sharing in the whoie business of the societ ich j : 
tain is very extensive. Ho 1A Croat Bri- 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishin " 
tmstituiion—their tables of rates—their distrioution of the the 
Loan department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

amphiets containing the last Annual eport, and the Society's rates, together wi 
blank forms, and the fuilest information ,may be obtained u iol aue 
Ageat. ° may ed upon application to the General 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at3 o'clock, P.M. F i 
the Society. J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N Yack 
62 Wali-street, Jan. 7, 1845 Jan.11-tf 


N.Y., has al 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fihorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square )», 

ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Gr enhouse planis of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines &e 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental! Trees, supplied at the lowest rates. Bouquets of choice 


of a highly respectable body of Prop:ietors, who, independently of the large paid-up! |dowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 


Capital and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of! 
their respective snares, for all the Compauay'’s engagements. The period of its exist-| 
ence, FORTY YBARS, the responsibility of its proprietors, and the ammount of its capi'al, 
constiture an unexceptionable securi.y that the engagements of the Company will be 
strictly fulfilled ; aud when it is considered that the fultilment of the engagemeuts of a 
Life Odie is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after tnose engage- 
ments have beep coutracted, it will be felt that not ofjy the present but the fuéure s.a- 
bility of the Company is of paramount importance to thé policy holder. 

American Policy holders are entiled to participate in the English Profits,and in every 
respect are put upon the same footing as the oldest Pulicy nolder, participating in the 
first division of proti ts. : E 

The requi-ite forms for effecting Insurances, and all information relative thereto, may 
be obsained of the Compuny’s tully-empowered Agents. 


JOSEPH FOWLER, } 
Mr.1+tf. R. 8. BUCHANAN, { Agents, 27 Wall-street. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
OWLER’S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF TITE BUSTS AND SKULLS| 
of distinguished men, criminals, and rare animals,—No. 131 Nassau Street,—wherse 


Monthly work of 32 pages, having an exteded circulation, and becoming highly popular ; 
PURENOLOGY applied to Education 2nd Self-improvement, and Matrimosy, Memory, 
PHRENOLOGiCAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Self-Improvement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management.oi 
Children, &c. Probably no other way can moucy be better spent than in obtaining that 
knowledge of one’s svif, and of human nature given by this science of man. (Mrl-4m. 


COUNTRY ADVERTISING! : 
Advertisements for the New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
MASON & TUTTLE, 
38 William Street, (Merchanis’ Exchange,) 
And transmitted to any per in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEsT INDIES.) 

I> This Agency, which has been some time established and is now in successful ope- 
ration, will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, ia any of the Country News: 
papers, as by this medium consideratle labgr,expense and delay is saved to the Ad- 
Vertiser, for in whatever number of papers an adversiscment may be ordered to appear. 
only one copy of it is required, while the charge is the same as made by the respective 
publishers. 

7 all the P lishod in the United States and Canada is kept at 


the several papers circ n 30-tf 
TO EMIGRANTS, 


AND OTHERS MAKING KEMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
the Branches of 
THE PROVINCIAL BANK, IRELAND, and 
THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICWD BELL & 
WM. McLACHLAN. 
6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BAYK OF BRITISIE NORTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. Jri8-6m. 


THE REGULAR LINE FOR BOSTON, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL. 


VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER—TRI-WEEKLY. 
HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt. J. H. Vanderbilt, will leave Pier No.1, North 


: River, foot of Buttery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o’clock, 


-M. 
xh Passengers for Boston wili be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars orbaggage. 


mmediately on their arrival at Allen’s Point. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWUOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wharf. 
N.B.—All persons are forbid trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners 
May 11-tf. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following! 
order, aoe that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 
ng day, viz:— 


succeedi 
Ships asters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 


rpool. 
W.C. Barstow, 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. It 


S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16,Feb. 16Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April J 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug.16, Dec. 16, April 1€ 
Montezuma, A.W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
Europe, 'A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, \Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, \Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. ‘Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16.Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 


dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. : 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the striet- 

attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 

uality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
' The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
es tion will be provided, ne exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur 
the stewards if required. 

Nelther the captains or the owners of these will be responsible for med letters 

or sent by unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
t or passage, apply 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
H. MARSHALL 


N.b.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune G 
Gertiemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and of 
ces. Ap. 20-t1. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL Dis. 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOp, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions, Pim 
ples, or Pusiules on the Face, Blotches, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, Ring 
Worm or Tetter, Scald Head, Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and 
Joints, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitie Symptoms. Scratica, or Lu 0, and 
Diseases arising {rom an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites. or opsy. 
Also, Chronic Co.stitutional Disorders wiil be Removed by this Preparation. 


If there be a pleasure on earth which superior beings cannot enjoy, and one which they 
night almost envy men the possession of it is the power of relieving pain. How con- 
soling, then, is the consciousness of having been the instrument of rescuing thousands 
from misery to those who possess it. What an amount of sutlering hes been relieved 
ind what a still greater aincunt of suffering can be prevented by the use of Sands’s Sar- 
saparilla! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swollen glands, contract- 
2d sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. The scrofu- 
lous patient, covered with uicers and joathsome to himself and to his attendants, has 
seen made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly for years under 
cutaneous and glandular disorders. chronic rheumatism, and many other complaints 
springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the cireulation. have been 
raised as it were from the tank of disease, and now with regenerated constitution, gladiy 
sestify to the eflicacy of this inestimable preparation. 

The following ce: tificaie recently received will be read with inte est, and for further 
proof ihe reader is referied to a painphiet which is furnished withcot charge by ali the 


New York, Dec. J, 1843. 
Messrs. Sands — Gentkc nen—Parental feelings induce us to make the following stete- 
ment of facts in :elation to the important cure of our little aaughter, wholly effected by 
he use of SANDS’ SAKSAPARILi.A. For nearly three years she was afilicied witha 
most inveteraie eruption on the body, which at times was so bad, connected with inter- 
dai disease, that we despaired of her lie. The complsint commenced in the roots of 
the hair, and gradually spread until the whole head was enveloped, and then it attacked 
the eais, and ran down the neck.and continuing to increase uutii it covered the most of 
the body. It commenced with a smu}! pimple or pustule, from which water at first dis- 
charged; this produced great itching aud burning; then matter or pus formed, the skin 
cracked and bled, and the pus discharged freely. The sufferings of the child were so 
yreat as almost wholly to prevent natural rest,andthe odor from the discharge so oilen- 
ive as to make it difficult to pay that particular attention the nature of the case re- 
juired. The disease was called Scaid Head and general Salt Rheum. We tried various 
remedies, with litile benefit, and cor sidered her case almost beyond the seach of medi- 
cise but from the known virtue of yout Sarsapariila, we were induced to give it a 
trial. 

Before the first bottie was all used, we perceived an improvement in the appearance 
of the eruption ; but the charge was so rapid for the better, that we could scarc: ly give 
credence to the evidence of our owneyes. We continued its use for a few weeks, and 
he result is aperfect cure. To all Parents we would say:—If you have children suf- 
fering with any disease of the skin, use Sands Sarseparitla. With teelings of gratitude 
ind respect, we are yours, &c. ELIHU & SARAH SOUTHMAYD, 
No. 95 Madison-st. 
The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

NANTUCKET, Mass., Sth mo. 21, 1844. 
A. B. & D. Sands—Esteemed Frienes:—Although an entire stranger t> you, I do not 
feel at liberty any longer to defer the acknowledgment of a great devotedness to you for 
your invaiuable Sarsspariila, which has been the means, under a kind Providence, of 
my inexpressible relief. | am also urzed to this acknowledgment by reflecting, that by 
my humble testimony hundreds of sufferers, miserab.e as I have been, ~ be induced 
.o try this remedy, and expe ience a cure as speedy and happy «s mine or ten years 
Lhave been suffering under a Scrofuious affection of the Bones in my head, and du:ing 
1 great part of this time, my pain and sufferings were so severe, that but for a reliance 
on the Great Disposer of events, | should have desired, and much preferred death itsel!. 
At different periods during my sickness,twenty pieces of bone have been taken from my 
head in various ways, besides all my upper teeth, and the entire upper jaw, renderibg the 
mastication of food quite impossible After expending about six hundred dollars for 
mediceiad, 1 had recourse to your justly celebrated Sarsaparilla, an« within the last 
hree months the use of twelve botties has, with the most beneficial] operation, com- 
pletely arrested the disease ; the heeling process is going forward, and I am rapidly ap- 
proaching to a perfectcure. Being extremely anxious that others laboring u simi- 
lar complain's, may have the advantage of my experience, I shall be most happy at any 
time to communicate to them or to you, such further and more minute particulars es 


be desi:ed. Please accept assurances of my great obligation and regard. 
BENJA MIN HUSSEY. 


agents :— 


NanTucKET, 9th mo. 3d, 1844. 

A.B &D, Sands—Respected Friends :—Benj.M Hussey is a person of perfrct re- 

spectability ; his statement in relation to the wonderfal effects of your Sarsaparilia upon 

m. may be implicitly relied upon. His case here is considered a very extraordinary 

one, and the cure altogether is such as to entitle the Sarsaparilla to ve ranked as a greet 
blessing to the luuman family, and we consider it as such.— Yours with true reger¢, 

‘ WM. MITCHELL, Cashier of the Pacific Bank, Nantucket. 
For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. . & D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $! 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. bts 
The publieiare respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand's 
has aan is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult c of dis- 


e-slip, 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & (o., Liverpoo 


sases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapa ula, mee 
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